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“Roughnecks” on a drill- 
ing rig lifting pipe to 
change a bit. Wear and 
tear on a rotary bit is con- 
siderable, especially when 
it is going through hard 
rock formations. 


Saskatchewan’s Oil and Gas 


by ROBERT TYRE 


ae transcontinental trains 
rushing across prairie Saskatchewan still look 
out on a moving picture of what appears to be 
the changeless pattern of an agricultural econ- 
omy: wheat fields, farmsteads, grain elevators. 
This view of Saskatchewan from the window of 
a railway coach misses the action, scenes and 
players in a new industrial drama unfolding in 
the basin lands of the province. The peaked 
blue-striped cotton cap of the wheat farmer has 
been joined by other symbols of newer industry, 
among them the dented steel helmet of the 
oil worker. 

Oil and other mineral production is chal- 
lenging the traditional sovereignty of grain in 
Canada’s wheat province. The summer of 1957 
saw oil and gas wells in Saskatchewan increase 
to outnumber grain elevators in the province. 

Harvests in Saskatchewan have long been 
associated with a field production measured in 
bushels but in this decade a new crop springs 
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from beneath the grainlands and this harvest 
is calculated in barrels. The crude oil yield in 
1957 was estimated to be worth some $78,- 
000,000. 

The slender silhouettes of drilling rigs against 
the prairie sky are symbolic of the many 
changes, social and economic, brought about 
in Saskatchewan by oil discovery. Oil has made 
an infinitely greater impact on the life of the 
province than any other single development of 
recent years. 

The search for petroleum and discovery of it 
half a 


and this money 


pump new money into the economy 
billion dollars since 1948 
flows in many directions to benefit many peo- 
ple. The public treasury is a major beneficiary. 
Oil payrolls have rejuvenated the flagging 
economies of small rural communities. Retail 
sales are better. Tax revenues increase. Royalty 
payments from oil production appear on bank 
deposit slips along with grain cheques. Oil 


































makes a village a town and a town a city. 

The language of oil no longer falls strangely 
on Saskatchewan ears. Youngsters brought up 
within the sight and sound of growling com- 
bines and tongue-tied in the presence of a com- 
mon fraction can express themselves eloquently 
on the use of the shot hole in seismic explora- 
tion and quickly explain the position and pur- 
pose of the monkey board on a derrick. They 
also know that the oilman’s “Christmas tree” 
has no association with St. Nicholas. Parents 
of some of these youngsters, however, will con- 
cede that an oil pumper at work in the farm- 
yard sometimes makes a fairly good substitute 
for Santa Claus. 

Saskatchewan's age of oil is barely a decade 
old. Important petroleum discovery in the 
province did not occur much before 1948. But 
men were searching for the liquid fuel in this 
prairie region many years before the province 
was born. 

In 1875, one year after the newly-formed 
North West Mounted Police made their his- 
toric westward march to bring law and order 
to the Territories, pioneer oil searchers punched 
a well to a depth of 500 feet near Fort Pelly. 
Their cable tool drill left nothing but a dry 
hole in the buffalo grass. Sixty-two vears later 





A familiar sight in 
Saskatchewan — the 
intertwining of the 
petroleum industry 
and agriculture, as 
represented in this 
view of a farm one 
mile south of Cole- 
ville. 


R. Vawter, Saskatchewan 
Government 
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SASKATCHEWAN’S OIL AND GAS 


another generation of searchers were to find 
natural gas in the same general area and at 
depths of only 200 feet. 

The flame of the North West Rebellion was 
scarcely quenched and Louis Riel, the rebel 
leader, but a few months dead by hanging in 
Regina, when in 1886 men resumed the quest 
for petroleum. Drillers for the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company sank a 1,500-foot well at 
Belle Plaine, twenty miles west of Regina, but 
the result again was a dry hole. 

In the ensuing years a sporadic search for 
petroleum was carried on in Saskatchewan. Oil 
rigs appeared and disappeared with not much 
to show for their efforts. The world of the 
twentieth century was clamouring for more 
and more oil and the industry concentrated its 
manpower and money in places of greatest 
promise and of more certain production. Sas- 
katchewan by the end of 1945 could count its 
oil wells on the fingers of one hand and the 
daily production of these five wells was no 
more than would fill three or four dozen barrels. 

Two major finds in Alberta, * thirty-four 
years apart, were made by oil companies before 
to unlock the 
secrets of primordial rock structures thousands 


the drillers set to in earnest 


of feet under Saskatchewan’s southern wheat 

























This Imperial Oil Limited seismic exploration crew has just exploded dynamite sixty feet underground, 











sending earth spouting into the air. The shock waves from the explosion are recorded on a portable seismo- 


graph. From the seismograph’s record geologists can often tell the shape and type of rock formations 
deep under the surface. 


fields. Heavy crude was discovered in Alberta’s 
Turner Valley in 1913, but the great goal of a 
reservoir of commercial light oil was not at- 
tained until 1947. This was Alberta’s Leduc. 
Imperial Oil’s discovery well at Leduc blew in 
on a cold winter afternoon in February to signal 
the approach of a new era in the economic life 
of the prairies. 

On the lips of petroleum hunters the name 
Leduc became a triumphant “tallyho”. The 
quarry had been sighted; sweet light crude 
the good gasoline oil was no myth. With 
Leduc discovered, the whole 770,000 square 
miles of the Western Canada (sedimentary) 
Basin — 130,000 miles of it in Saskatchewan 
was at once prime hunting-ground for the oil 
companies. From 1948 on, the highways and 
byways of southern Saskatchewan became in- 
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vasion routes for the mobile regiments of oil 
explorers: survey trucks, dynamite trucks, 
recording trucks, portable drilling rigs, water 
trucks and other motorized equipment. 
Seismic crews ranged the countryside using 
the tools of science to probe and evaluate the 
shape and nature of things underground. Small 
charges of dynamite were tamped into shallow 
test holes and farmers obligingly silenced chug- 





ging tractors until a charge was exploded and 
sensitive geophones had picked up the under- 
ground shock waves and relayed them to the 
recording truck. Moving from shot-point to 
shot-point, the oil detectives gathered and cor- 
related clues and evidence to determine the 
most promising sites for costly drilling opera- 
tions. 

Oil rigs moved in behind the exploration 























crews and steel derricks were mounted on drill 
sites. And now the success or failure of the 
venture rested upon a rotary drilling bit, biting 
through rock formations a mile or more under- 
ground. The instruments of geophysical science 
greatly aid the search for petroleum, but the 
only certain method of locating oil-bearing 
formations is by the drilling of a well. Nature 
was generous in the manufacture of petroleum 
but she was also artful in concealing its where- 
abouts. 

The multi-million-dollar fishing expedition 
for oil in Saskatchewan was begun on the fairly 
sound assumption that the same processes of 
nature which were manufacturing Alberta’s 
petroleum treasures 500,000,000 vears ago were 
busy at the same task at the same time some- 
where under Saskatchewan. A province long 
concerned with the productivity of its first 
six inches of precious top soil, Saskatchewan at 
first did not get very excited over the prospect 
of a new resource wealth buried a mile or two 
under its grain fields. But if the events that 
spawned oil in unremembered ages stirred 
little excitement, the eyes and ears could not 
overlook the living sights and sounds of a 
new economic activity generated by those 
same remote events. 

The trademarks of large-scale oil exploration 
began to be apparent almost everywhere in 
southern Saskatchewan. They were to be seen 
in the appearance of cars and trailers bearing 
the license plates of oil-producing states in the 
United States. They were the credentials of- 
fered by strangers appearing at the doors of 
farm homes to ask questions about mineral 
rights. They were visible in other ways: in the 
“no vacancy” signs outside motels, in a sudden 
brisk demand for office and warehouse space in 
centres of oil activity, in the appearance of 
newspaper stories announcing sums of money 
received by the government for the sale of 
petroleum and gas rights on crown lands. 

This was the first chapter in Saskatchewan's 
oil story. The preliminaries to discovery, the 
search, the drilling effort, were not without 
results. The names of new oil and gas produc- 
tion areas began to appear on Saskatchewan’s 
petroleum maps. Lloydminster, the only pro- 
ducing area in the province twelve years ago, 
As the drilling bit probes the depths of the earth 
in search of oil, rock cuttings are brought to the sur- 
face by the pressure of a chemical solution. Here 
a geologist examines cuttings with the aid of a 


microscope for traces of oil and identification for 


further information. 
Imperial Oil photographs 
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was joined by others as the oil-pumpers began 
side of the 


province. Coleville was discovered and has 


to march south down the west 


since developed into one of the largest black 
oil fields on the continent. Gas was discovered 
at Brock, and oil and gas at Marengo. The oil 
rigs moved into the south-west corner of the 
Saskat- 


chewan’s first important find of medium gravity 


province near Swift Current, and 
crue was made. New discoveries were made at 
Fosterton, Cantuar, Success, Dollar, Eastend, 
Gull Lake and in other south-west areas. Gull 
Lake and Success are both oil and gas pro- 
ducers. 

The 
jubilant over what they had found by the end 
of 1952. The 447 wells in the province repre- 


searchers were something less than 


sented a substantial quantity of oil, but it was 
almost entirely heavy or medium gravity crude 
and it contained a high percentage of sulphur. 
These are sour crudes and they present prob- 
lems of marketing and refining. Many refineries 
do not have the equipment to run this type of 
oil. Refiners prefer the sweet light crudes with 
their higher vields of gasoline and light fuel 
oils. However, in 1955, a specially designed 


refinery was built at St. Paul, Minnesota, to 






































handle this type of crude. Saskatchewan oil 
moves to this refinery through the South Sas- 
katchewan and Minnesota Pipeline. The prov- 
ince’s heavy black crude finds its market with 
producers of road oils, asphalts, and specialty 
products. 

Meanwhile, the search for sweet light crude 
continued with growing doubts on the part of 
oil men as to its existence in Saskatchewan. 
Their doubts were finally resolved in Septem- 
ber of 1953 at a place named, appropriately 
enough, Smiley. Smiley is near Coleville, which 
is a heavy gravity field, but when this Imperial 
wild cat came in that September, it brought to 
the surface the long-awaited prize a sweet 
light crude, low in sulphur content. Smiley 
brightened the whole exploration outlook. The 
find established Saskatchewan as good hunting- 
ground for high gravity crude oil. 

Then in April 1954, there occurred a dis- 
covery that indicated one of the richest reser- 
voirs of light oil found to this time in the west. 
The strike was made by a Gulf Oil Company 
drilling rig that penetrated Mississippian forma- 
tions a mile and more under the surface of 
Frobisher in south-east Saskatchewan. The 
wild-catting race reached record proportions. 
Drilling rigs were pulled out of Alberta and 
Manitoba and dispatched under forced-draft 
to south-east Saskatchewan. 

This area is writing one of the most exciting 
chapters in Canadian petroleum history. Texas 


oil workers—cosmopolites of the world of petro- 


admit that they have never seen any- 


leum 
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thing quite like Saskatchewan's south-east 
corner. The ratio of discovery to holes punched 
is hailed as a record for any oil-producing area 
of comparable size on the globe. One well for 
every 1.8 holes put down, is the record of some 
companies. 

On some petroleum maps Saskatchewan's 
centres of oil and gas production are classified 
by areas. Areas one and two take in the region 
of heavy gravity crude and major gas produc- 
tion, running south from Lloydminster to Es- 
ton. Area three, the south-west corner, is the 
fountainhead of the medium gravity oils. 

Area four is the prolific south-east corner. A 
little over three years ago this area was just a 
big question-mark on exploration maps of oil 
companies. Area four, before the deluge of 
sweet oil from underground, was a quiet agri- 
cultural section of rural Saskatchewan occupied 
by farmsteads, grain elevators, and a scattering 
of small towns and villages. Then came the 
hour of oil discovery and everything suddenly 
changed. 

The 7,000-square miles of the corner broke 
out in a rash of oil pumpers. The pumpers mul- 
tiplied rapidly and in quick succession one oil 
field after another came into being. Area four, 
three vears after the first discovery well came 
in, is the centre of some twenty producing 
fields: Weyburn, Midale, Steelman, Alida, Rat- 
cliffe, Forget, Nottingham, Alameda, Carn- 
duff, Hastings, and others. 

Events follow fast in the wake of oil. Crews 
arrive to build the pipelines that carry the 


Left:-—A Sun Oil Com- 
pany well, west of the 
second meridian in Sas- 
katchewan. When the 
pressure subsides, a 
pump jack is added. 


Right:—A new produc- 
ing oil well in the Steel- 
man Oil Field is run by 
oil pressure alone. In 
the background is a 
drilling rig. This is one 
of the biggest light oil 
producing fields in the 
rich light oil corner of 
Saskatchewan. The 
area is to be the site of 
a $20,000,000 plant for 
salvaging and process- 
ing the casinghead gas 
which comes up with 
oil. 
Photographs by L. Robinson, 
Saskatchewan Government 
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An automatic battery of the Shell Oil Company in the south-east corner of the province at Midale, showing 
a portable tester in the foreground and treaters in the background. 


crude to refineries. Companies servicing wells 
and drilling rigs crowd in to compete for ware- 
house and office space. Trailer camps spring up 
in country towns. Cash registers in shops and 
hotels and service stations ring out the cheerful 
tidings of new payrolls in circulation. An oil 
boom makes the placid waters of a farm 
economy boil. 


Estevan is one of Saskatchewan’s new cities. 


eaten 


It was born of the economic and social 
pressures of an oil boom. A border community 
eight miles from the State of North Dakota, 
Estevan was a quietly prospering rural trading 
centre in no particular hurry to shed the com- 
fortable status of town for the heavier re- 
sponsibilities of cityhood. But a drilling bit 
striking oil quickened the processes of civic 
growth and Estevan’s population jumped from 














A street scene in Estevan, Saskatchewan. 


$,000 to about 10,000 in just three vears. 
The light crude of the Williston Basin con- 
clusively established Saskatchewan as a major 
oil-producing area of Canada. Petroleum dis- 
covery was particularly fortunate for a prov- 
ince whose consumption of oil has been running 
fifty per cent higher than the national average. 
Saskatchewan's highly mechanized farm indus- 
try is a heavy consumer of fuel oil: more than 
100,000 tractors are in use on Saskatchewan 
farms. Motor vehicles of all types operating 
in the province number in excess of 305,000. 
Until oil was discovered here in significant 


quantities, the crude requirements of Saskat- 


chewan refineries (eight now, one only in 1914) 
had involved costly rail hauls from points as 
far away as Oklahoma and Texas. Because of 
this costly haul, prairie refineries had no par- 
ticular incentive to expand their refining capa- 
cities. Increasing amounts of refined petroleum 
products found their way to the prairies from 
plants in eastern Canada. Prairie consumers 
consequently paid high for these petroleum 
imports, a situation that did not help the com- 
petitive position of prairie agriculture in world 
grain markets. 

But all this changed between 1947 and 1957. 


Right: 


R. Vawter, Saskatchewan Government 


from Alberta’s Leduc to Sas- 
the prairies 


In this period 
katchewan’s south-east corner 
moved from deficiency to surplus, from the 
position of importers to the role of exporters. 
The eastern refineries that once shipped petro- 
leum products to the prairies are now on the 
receiving end of a pipeline that carries crude 
from Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

The point of self-sufficiency in oil was reached 
and passed in Saskatchewan in the fall of 1956. 
At that time, production in the oil fields of the 
province equalled a daily refinery capacity of 
70,000 barrels. By the summer of 1957 the 
average daily production of crude oil in Sas- 
katchewan was in the neighbourhood of 
110,000 barrels. 

Oil well completions and oil production have 
multiplied many times since 1945. That year 
Saskatchewan's five heavy gravity wells at 
Lloydminster had a total production valued at 
$17,000. By 1956 the value of Saskatchewan's 
crude oil production was reckoned in millions 
of dollars. At the end of that year the province 
had 2,414 wells capable of producing oil and 
the output of these wells for the year amounted 
to 21,000,000 barrels valued at $36,000,000. 

The light-oil corner looms as a very big fac- 


An aerial view of the Imperial Oil Company’s refinery at Regina. Saskatchewan has eight refineries and 
together they have a refining capacity of 70,000 barrels a day. 











A general view of the newly constructed Royalite 
Oxidation Plant at Coleville, where asphalt is 
produced. Royalite operates a refinery here. 


R. Vawter, Saskatchewan Government 


tor in Saskatchewan's petroleum future. New 
wells in the south-east in 1957 were coming in 
at the rate of more than two a day. Saskat- 
chewan at the end of 1957 had more than 3,200 
wells capable of production. Crude oil output 
for that year is forecast as 37,000,000 barrels 
and this production will have a value of almost 
$78,000,000. 

Saskatchewan crude, particularly the sweet 
light oil from the south-east, is cutting into 
Alberta’s export position in eastern markets. 
The reason is simply one of economics. Saskat- 
chewan crude is 500 miles closer to refineries at 
Sarnia, Ontario, and Superior, Wisconsin, de- 
livery terminals of the Interprovincial Pipe 
Line. 

Upwards of 50,000 barrels of Saskatchewan 
crude — twenty-five per cent of the oil carried 


by Interprovincial daily move over the 


pipeline to points in the east. This trend ts ex- 






























































pected to continue, with an increasing volume 
of Saskatchewan crude moving to eastern mar- 
kets. Alberta, in turn, may find its most econo- 
mic markets for oil in Pacific Coast areas. 

Three pipeline companies operate a system 
of gathering lines and transmission pipe which 
takes south-eastern crude to Cromer, Mani- 
toba, where the oil enters the Interprovincial 
Pipe Line. Similarly, in other oil and gas pro- 
ducing areas of the province, a network of 
pipes leads finally to domestic and outside 
markets. Two cross-country pipelines, one for 
oil and one for gas, originate in Alberta and 
travel through Saskatchewan on their way east. 

Great areas of Saskatchewan still remain to 
be explored for oil and gas. Large surface acre- 
age has vet to be penetrated by drilling bits. 
In addition to this, places where oil has been 
recovered may still vield petroleum from rock 
formations at greater depths than those at 
present producing oil. 

Discovery and development of oil in the next 
decade may well overshadow the events of the 
past ten years. And in the light of this exciting 
prospect it is interesting to note the increasing 
flow of revenue to the province resulting from 
oil discovery since 1948. 

Mineral Resources Minister J. H. Brockel- 
bank is able to tell the people of the province 
that direct revenue to Saskatchewan from oil 
development amounted to $680,000 in 1952; 
$7,950,000 in 1956, and in the year past was 
approaching $20,000,000 a figure $2,000,000 
greater than the whole provincial budget in the 
vear 1927-8. 

A decade of petroleum development in Sas- 
katchewan has seen the spending of almost half 
a billion dollars by oil companies. In 1956 alone, 
the total expenditure was $154,700,000 for ex- 
ploration, field development, pipelines and 
refineries. 

Refining is now Saskatchewan's leading 


At top:—Tank cars standing at the loading plat- 
forms of the Co-op Oil Refinery in Regina. This 
refinery will undertake a $1,300,000 expansion 
program in 1958. A $4,000,000 addition to the 
British American Oil Company refinery at Moose 


Jaw is also planned this year. 
. Vawter, Saskatchewan Government 


Left:—Pipe-laying crews follow oil discovery. 
Welders are at work here preparing pipe fora new 
line. Pipelines are bedded in ditches cut by a 


trenching machine. 
Imperial Oil 




















manufacturing industry. The value of its an- 
nual production tops that of any other single 
manufacturing operation in the province. The 
1957 production of Saskatchewan’s eight re- 
fineries was expected to be in the neighbour- 
hood of $85,000,000. 

Oil development has stimulated the growth 
of manufacturing and service industries in the 
province. Premier T. C. Douglas last summer 
formally opened Saskatchewan's first steel pipe 
mill at Regina. The $3,000,000 plant of the 
Prairie Pipe Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
is manufacturing welded steel transmission 
pipe for the oil and gas industries. This was a 
secondary industry that came into existence 
because of petroleum discovery. 

The same month the pipe mill opened it was 
announced that Steelman Gas Limited would 
begin construction of a $20,000,000 plant to 
process casinghead gas in the Steelman oil field. 
This gas which comes up with oil has until now 
been wasted by flaring. The new plant will 
salvage the gas and process it into such com- 
mercial fuel products as propane, butane, 
natural gasoline, sulphur and dry residue gas. 
Ultimately the plant 
process between fifty and sixty million cubic 
feet daily, enough to supply the present needs 
of the cities of Estevan, Weyburn, Regina and 
Moose Jaw. Several other oil fields in south- 


may be required to 


east Saskatchewan are producing casinghead 
gas and with new oil wells coming into produc- 



















Premier T. C. Douglas 
(at microphone) offici- 
ates at the opening of a 
new industry born of oil 
and gas discovery. This 
is the $3,000,000 plant 
of Prairie Pipe Manu- 
facturing Company at 
Regina, which this past 
June began the produc- 
tion of welded steel 
transmission pipe for 
the oil and gas indus- 
tries. 
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tion the volume of gas will increase and in time 
warrant more salvage operations. 

Saskatchewan is already well supplied with 
natural gas from 160-odd gas wells in the 
province. Gas discovery never seems to inspire 
the dramatic headlines that accompany oil dis- 
covery, but the absence of fanfare takes nothing 
away from the important role natural gas is play- 
ing in the province’s economic development. 

The first commercial well in Saskatchewan 
was a gas well at Lloydminster. The well blew in 
with such gusto that a 690-pound bailer block- 
ing its exit was hurled through a fourteen-inch 
timber at the top of the derrick. This first com- 
mercial gas arrived above ground on 30 March 
1934. The historic discovery was made by an 
old-fashioned cable tool drilling outfit financed 
by a group of Lloydminster businessmen and 
farmers. 

This group formed the Lloydminster Gas 
Company and in May, 1934, secured a franchise 
to supply natural gas to the town of Lloyd- 
minster. Lloydminster thus became the first 
Saskatchewan community to use natural gas. 
Additional finds of gas were made during the 
next year or two in the Lloydminster area and 
in 1937 smaller quantities of the fuel were dis- 
covered near Kamsack. This city became the 
second Saskatchewan community to use gas. 

Thereafter, gas distribution moved slowly in 
the province until the early 1950s, when sub- 


stantial supplies of the premium fuel were dis- 
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Crude oil is a basic material in the manufacture of more than 300 products. Sketched here is the production 
tree, showing the many vital products which come from today’s crude petroleum. 
4. W. Davey, Saskatchewan Government 

















covered at Brock and Coleville. With gas pro- 
duction assuming major proportions, the Sas- 
katchewan Power Corporation in 1952 turned 
to the task of building a provincial natural gas 
svstem. 

The pipelines of gas distribution have spread 
out a great distance since 1952. During 1953 a 
line, 100 miles long, was constructed between 
the Brock field and Saskatoon. In 1955 this 
pipeline was extended to the northern city of 
Prince Albert. The same vear the Success gas 
field in the south-west corner of the province 
was tapped to supply the city of Swift Current. 


The vear 1956 saw the service extended to the 
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cities of Moose Jaw and North Battleford and 
intermediate points. 

The capital city, Regina, became a natural 
gas user in 1957. The distribution system in 
Regina is the largest Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration gas project to this time. Regina’s sys- 
tem called for 1,700,000 feet of pipe, ranging in 
size from three-quarter inch to 18 inches. Fifty 
miles of pipe used in the Regina system were 
produced in the plant of Prairie Pipe Manu- 
facturing Company, the province’s first steel 
pipe mill. Construction of the Regina system 
began in May, 1957, and was completed in 


September. 


The pipe for natural gas distribution in Saskatchewan is lowered into a ditch by a crane mounted on a 


caterpillar tractor. L 


Robinson, Saskatchewan Government 
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At the end of 1957 the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation had constructed an 800-mile grid 
pattern of natural gas distribution lines and 
had brought the fuel to some 30,000 homes and 
industries in the province. The promise, made 
in 1952, to get cheap gas to the people with all 
possible speed is being fulfilled on schedule. 

In a province which can offer many induce- 
ments for industrial location, natural gas is one 
of the prime attractions. Cheap fuel is no small 
consideration in the economics of competitive 
industry. Saskatchewan's gas system before 
long will reach all centres of more than 1,000 
population. 





The volume of natural gas produced in the 


province since the first discovery well in 1934 
totals forty-three billion cubic feet. Production 
figures showed their fastest advance after 1953. 
recoverable reserves of 


Remaining proven 


natural gas on 31 December 1957 were es- 
timated at 592 billion cubic feet. 

Remaining proven recoverable reserves of 
crude oil in the province at the end of 1957, 
were estimated at 754 million barrels. This 
figure is broken down as follows: light gravity 
crude, 349 million of barrels; medium gravity 
crude, 316 million; and heavy gravity crude, 
98 million. 


At St. Louis, Saskatchewan, the gas pipe goes underwater to cross the South Saskatchewan River. This 
project brought gas to the city of Prince Albert in 1955. 





G. Savage, Saskatchewan Government 
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shows the approximate ages of formations which have 


Petroleum search in Saskatchewan has a long 
way to go before the drilling bits ferret out all 
the hidden treasures of oil and gas. For the 
next decade at least oil development in this 
province will dominate the Canadian petro- 
leum scene. The sedimentary basin favourable 
for oil and gas prospecting in Saskatchewan 
covers an area of 130,000 square miles and ex- 
tends from the International Boundary to the 
Precambrian Shield. 

Some substantial part of Saskatchewan's 
future petroleum production will come from 





geological strata at depths much greater than 











Saskatchewan’‘s oil and gas come from rock structures millions of years old. This geological time chart 


yielded crude petroleum. The depths indicated in 


column four are valid only to one location and are not applicable to the fields listed in the final column. 
4 


W. Davey, Saskatchewan Government 


those formations at present producing oil or 
gas. The relatively shallow Mississippian strata 
is a prolific source of light gravity oil in the 
south-east corner. And below this, still to be ex- 
plored, are the promising formations of the De- 
vonian, Silurian, and Ordovician periods. De- 
vonian rocks are the big producers in Alberta. 
The shallower Cretaceous and Jurassic 
period rocks have produced oil and gas. Lloyd- 
minster heavy crude is Cretaceous and the 
south-west’s medium gravity is Jurassic. These 
formations have yet to receive attention in 


other areas of the province. 











Some Birds of Canada 





Notes and photographs by W.V. CRICH 


Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle alcyon) 


I. CANADA the “rattling” call of the 
kingsfisher is heard along every stream. Even 
those only small enough to support a few 
chub or dace have their route continually 
patrolled by one of these birds. 

Quietly perched on a limb over the water, it 
waits to sight its victim. Then, with rapidly 
beating wings, it pitches into the shallow water 
with deadly aim. The kingfisher seldom misses; 
but whether successful or not, he always utters 
his “rattling” call as once again he perches 
over the water. Although his diet is chiefly fish 
he is also reported as eating frogs, snakes and 
insects. 

The burrows are excavated in the steep 
banks of rivers, sand pits and road cuts. The 
eggs are laid at the end of the burrow on a few 
fish scales and bones. Often these burrows go 
in several yards. 

The four voung shown here were raised in 
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the gravel pit in the background of the picture, 
along with two other brothers. When first seen, 
the six of them were sunning themselves on the 
log, while the adults made repeated trips to 
feed them. One young kingfisher in captivity ate 
forty inches of fish each day. One can only 
estimate the herculean task of feeding the 
entire brood. 

In trying to get within camera range I dis- 
turbed them. Three took off and flew about 
fifty yards away to light on the ground. These 
were retrieved one at a time, brought back and 
gently placed on the log, only to have one or 
more again take off. At times there were as 
few as two on the log. After an exhausting hour 
spent trying to pose the whole family of six, 
through sheer necessity I had to settle for the 
four in the picture. Each time they took off 
their flights were longer and my breath got 
shorter. It would have been only minutes more 
before they tired of the game and flew off in 
different directions. 














Peregrine Falcon or Duck Hawk 
(Falco peregrinus) 


, * FEARLESS slate-blue hawk was 
photographed from a distance of six feet. No 
blind or hide was used, and I was in full view 
with the camera in my hand at all times. At 
first she was a bit diffident about returning to 
her eggs, but was soon forced to do so by the 
male, which kept up a relentless attack on her 
to drive her back to the nest. For five successive 
vears I visited her eyrie. The first vear a farmer 
dropped rocks on her eggs, the next year some- 
one shot the female on the nest. The next vear 
the male returned to the same nesting site ac- 


companied by another female. Once again the 


female was shot. This was repeated each year 
until the evrie was deserted. 
Some time after the female was again settled 


on the eggs, a crow came lumbering along the 
cliff. Without the slightest hesitation, the duck 
hawk left her nest, climbed high into the air 
above, and then with a_ bullet-like swoop 
plunged downward. The noise of her passage 
through the air was like the sudden ripping 
of canvas. 

The crow was hit with a force sufficient to 
loosen several feathers and was knocked down- 
ward toward the surface of the lake. Satisfied 
at the rout of the intruder, the duck hawk flew 
back once more to settle on her eggs. 

The peregrine was once the most highly 
prized of the trained hawks. It still exhibits its 
powers al the expense of our wild ducks and 
shore birds. These it follows in their southward 


migration. 











Ruffed Grouse 
(Bonasa umbellus) 


_ RUFFED GROUSE and other galli- 
naceous birds (earth scratchers) are related to 


the common hen and have many characteristics 
in common. To this same group belong our up- 
land game birds turkey, grouse, quail, and 
pheasant. 

The ruffed grouse, or “partridge” as it Is 
more commonly called, affords many a man 
and healthy country boy sufficient reason for 
delightful tramps in the autumn woods. Even 
when expecting it, the startling rush and roar 
with which it takes to the air when you are 
almost beside it is very disconcerting. For this 
very reason, in spite of its enemies storms, 
foxes, man, and so on it may continue to 


delight many future generations. 
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Only to the fortunate few is given the op- 
portunity to witness the male bird calling the 
female bird in the mating season. The male 
stands on a fallen log and rapidly beats the air 
with his concave rounded wings. The result is 
a booming sound, resembling the start of a 
motor car or an outboard motor. This per- 
formance is accompanied by struttings, with 
wings drooped and tail spread. Puffed up to 
more than his normal size, he struts in front of 
the female. This sight, once seen, is never for- 
gotten. 

Ruffed grouse, both grey and red phases, are 
found throughout eastern Canada. The grey 
type prevails in the Prairie Provinces, the red 


along the British Columbia coastal strip. 





Southern Butcher Bird or Common 
Shrike 


(Lanius ludovicianus) 


, BUTCHER BIRD or loggerhead 
shrike is found around farms and forests. It 


may be seen perched on fence wires or tele- 
phone lines along the back concessions, where 
untilled fields and weedy fence rows abound 
with mice, crickets, grasshoppers and other in- 
sects. These constitute its main food. 

The shrike resembles a bird of prey, with the 
hooked beak for tearing its food apart, but 
lacks the sharp talons common to other birds 
of prey. Instead of using these for holding its 
prey, it forces the hapless insect or mouse 
firmly down into a sharp crotch, where it can 


easily be dissected. 


If food is plentiful, the shrike hangs the sur- 
plus on thorns, sharp twigs, or barbs of wire 
fences, much like a butcher impales carcasses 
of meat. Hence the common name butcher 
bird. 

Other birds of prey disgorge the bones and 
fur or feathers from their victims in the form 
of a pellet. Similarly, the shrike disgorges the 
indigestible-part of its food after digesting the 
nutritive portion. The largest item of insect 
food is made up of grasshoppers and crickets. 
Consequently, the bird is very beneficial, even 
though occasionally it does eat the odd bird. 

All common shrikes migrate southward at 
the approach of winter, and in many regions 
are replaced during the winter months by the 


Northern Shrike (Lanius excubitor). 
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The Canals of England 


by C. N. SENIOR 


By the margin, willow-veil'd 
Slide the heavy barges trail’d 
By slow horses; and unhail’d 
The shallop flitteth silken-sail’d 
Skimming down to Camelot 
Tennyson 


_-* A HOLIDAY of complete tranquil- 
litv, set amidst the pastoral beauty of England, 
vou could not do better than seek the outer 
fringe of that smoke-ridden district known as 
the “Five Towns” in the celebrated writings of 
Arnold Bennett. To call the English county of 
Staffordshire “the Black Country” may be the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, but it is far 
from being the whole truth. Beyond the ugliness 
lie wooded hills and lush meadows, traversed 
by canals, meandering their peaceful way 
through the countryside, and on those quiet 
waters you may spend a vacation drifting along 
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in a cance with a tent and the equipment of 
your choice. If the weather is inclement, few 
places are cosier than the English wayside inn, 
and the villages are eager to supply your every 
want. In fulfilment of a long-cherished dream, 
my wife and I chose to make our own voyage 
of discovery on one of the canal boats that 
have been fitted up to carry passengers instead 
of cargo. 

These narrow boats are the vessels in which 
for more than a century the bulk cargoes of 
British industry and agriculture were carried. 
The canals connected town and town, town 
and river, and river and river, providing the 
most inland of cities with direct water routes 
to the sea. The advent of the railway cut short 
the prosperous era of canal transport, although 
not entirely by offering superior or more eco- 






























Left:—A pair of narrow 
boats, empty, enter a 
lock on the Grand Union 
Canal near Warwick. 
A lock key or windlass 
to open the lock sluices 
is being passed from 
hand to hand in the 
background. Eric de Mar 


Right:—A pair of cov- 
ered narrow boats en- 
tering a lock. Castles 
and flowers decorate 
them. The flower pot, 
watering can and shin- 
ing brass are all tradi- 
tional. Eric de Maré 


nomical service. Of the 4,000 miles of canals in 
England, it is said that only about 1,000 miles 
are still navigable. People are just awakening 
to the fact that they can be developed into one 
of the country’s most valuable recreational 
assets, while still providing economical trans- 
portation for certain types of cargo. 

The narrow boats that are still in the cargo 
chiefly 


checked sharply when I referred to them as 


trade carry coal. However, I was 
coal barges. Our skipper told me that a narrow 
boat is not a barge; a narrow boat is only seven 
feet wide, while a barge has a beam of fourteen 
feet and upwards. On most of the canals seven 
feet is the maximum breadth allowable since 
that is the capacity limit of the locks. 

Michael Rogers (our skipper and host) is one 
of several young Englishmen with a love of the 
their fellow 


countrymen and others to explore the canal 


out-of-doors who are helping 
system in converted narrow boats. His craft 
are called the Mabel and Malvern. A colleague 


has two similar boats named the Nelson and 


Nancy. They always travel in pairs, the leader 





alone having power. The trailer is known as 
the butty. 
In its role as a freighter, the narrow boat has 


an open hold which will carry about twenty- 
five or thirty tons of coal. The butty may have 
a little greater cargo space, since the leader 
gives up about twenty of its seventy feet of 
length to an engine-room and a cabin contain- 
ing living quarters for the skipper and his 
family. Sometimes there is an additional cabin 
in the butty, and as both boats must be steered 
one usually sees the skipper’s wife manipulating 
the rudder of the second boat. 

To convert one of these coal carriers into a 
passenger vessel, all that is necessary is to 
build the necessary accommodation in and over 
the hold. Thus the Mabel, our lead boat, has a 
small open cockpit at the bow in which five or 
six people can sit comfortably. Next to the 
cockpit is a cheerful saloon with book shelves, 
a writing table and, if the passengers are so in- 
clined, ample room for a game of bridge. 

The engine room and the skipper’s cabin are 
at the stern. A slim corridor leads aft from the 
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forward saloon, affording access to a row of 
cabins, some equipped with one berth, others 
with upper and lower. Each room has electric 
light and running hot and cold water. 

The butty also has its cockpit and saloon. 
The space aft of the guest cabins is devoted to 
the culinary department, the dining room and 
kitchen. 

Our two boats carried twelve passengers and 
a crew of four. Passengers are advised not to 
bring excessive baggage: flat suitcases that 
will slide under bunks are preferable to club 


bags and other awkwardly shaped luggage. 
Michael Rogers cperated the engine and 

steered the lead boat. When not moving, he 

spent most of his time polishing brass. Joyce, 


the first mate, steered the butty, and operated 
the lock gates and the mooring lines. In addi- 
tion, she attended to many of the housekeeping 
chores. We awakened early one morning to 
find her on her hands and knees brushing down 
the carpets in the alleyway. June was the cook, 
and a good one. She was the home-trained kind 
of cook, not the domestic science school type. 
deck-hand, chamber- 
maid and general handy man. The meals were 


Brenda was waitress, 
excellent, the housekeeping spotless. The ship 
carried a licence, so we could have cocktails 
before dinner, and often of an evening instead 
of visiting the local pub we sat about the decks 
or on the tow path having our social pint. 

My wife and I were able to obtain reserva- 
tions for only one week, although we would have 
preferred a full two-week cruise. But these 
ships are popular and reservations must be 
made far ahead. 

Our voyage was from Braunston, near Rug- 
by, to Stone, near Stafford.* At Stone it is pos- 
sible to arrange a tour of the plant where the 
famous Wedgewood china is made. Braunston 
is well known in the canal trade, but not other- 
wise. In the heyday of this medium of trans- 
portation it was an important transfer point 
and repair depot. During our six days on the 
boat we travelled seventy-seven miles through 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire. 

Our daily routine tells its own story of how 
well we were treated. We were awakened at 
eight o'clock by Brenda delivering a pot of tea 
to our state-room. We had breakfast at nine 


and shoved off on the forenoon leg of our day’s 
run between nine-thirty and ten o'clock. At 
eleven o'clock Brenda or June came with hot 
coffee and at noon we tied up for two hours for 
luncheon and a stroll. We travelled from two to 
four-thirty, when we moored for tea. After an- 
other few miles we stopped again for dinner 
and the night. Dinner was at about seven or 
seven-thirty. Afterwards, if there was a village 
or a pub nearby, some of us would go for a 
walk. And on our return a late snack awaited 
us, if we so desired. 

Our cruising speed was a dashing three miles 
an hour. But that does not mean that after an 
hour’s travel we were always three miles from 
the starting point. There were the locks to be 
negotiated and one of these took from twenty 
to thirty minutes. They usually came in a series. 
Thus we spent a half-day negotiating thirteen 
of them at Atherstone and on another day did 
not encounter one. 

The English canals are not like the much 
better-known canals of Holland. One gets the 
impression that anybody could make a canal in 
Holland. All that is necessary, it would appear, 
is to dig a ditch and let the river or the sea 
flow in: the country is flat. It is not of course 
as simple as that, even in Holland; but building 
the canals of England was not simple at all. For 
England is a rolling, hilly country, a complex 
pattern of rivers and valleys. This was the chal- 
lenge which pioneer engineers successfully met 
with a variety of devices in order to avoid an 
endless series of locks. The men who designed 
these amazing artificial water-ways employed 
every imaginable kind of ingenuity to main- 
tain many miles of level water through country 
that is anything but flat. 

The Romans built canals in Britain as early 
as the first century, chiefly for military reasons. 
One of their works, the Carr Dyke, in the low- 
lands of East Anglia, is still the basis of chan- 
nels in use to today. There is indisputable 
evidence that the Danish invaders of Saxon 
England moved their long boat to inland points 
far from the sea, suggesting that artificial 
water-ways were in use in the eighth and ninth 
centuries. 

The first systematic canal program enduring 
to present times was initiated, although not 


*Since this article was written word has been received that Mr. Rogers has had to adopt a new route this year, due 
to lack of clearance operations in a section of canal through which he used to pilot his boats. This emphasizes the 
rate at which the canals are dropping into disuse through neglect. 








A sightseeing canal 
boat in Regent’s Park, 
London, takes passen- 
gers along the well- 


tended waterway. 
B.T.H.A. 





completed, by that often misjudged monarch, 
Charles IL. 
engineer to put a network of canals through 


He brought over a famous Dutch 


the fen country, primarily for drainage and 
land reclamation purposes, but with a shrewd 
eye to navigation as well. This proposal was 
not popular with the local yeomanry and other 
inhabitants of the fenlands. They regarded it as 
just another scheme by the king to wring more 
taxes out of the land and the people. A leader 
of the opposition was a fellow named Oliver 
Cromwell, who won his first election to Parlia- 
ment on that issue. Although Charles I had to 
let his alien expert go home with the job un- 
finished, succeeding monarchs and administra- 
tions returned to the task after the Restoration, 
and the reclamation of the fenlands was ul- 
timately accomplished as any traveller through 
that rich agricultural area will observe. 

A millwright named James Brindley, born 
in 1716, is recognized as the real father of the 
English canal system and his work is one of the 
marvels of the ages. A millwright, in those days, 
was the possessor of most of the types of skill 
which, in their higher state of development, we 
now assign to the engineering profession. 

Prior to Brindley’s day canals had consisted 









chiefly of extensions or improvements of natural 
water-ways. Brindley undertook to connect 
two river basins by a totally artificial channel. 
This ten-and-one-half-mile canal from Worsley 
to Manchester was a revolutionary develop- 
ment. It was authorized by a special Act of 
Parliament, promoted by the Duke of Bridge- 
water who undertook the financing. 

This canal, like most of those that succeeded 
it in the ensuing hundred years, was a piece of 
private property. The owners were not in the 
transportation business. They merely collected 
tolls from those who navigated the canal waters. 
The duke’s project was an unqualified success 
and for the next fifty years or so Parliament 
was flooded with applications for canal charters. 
The number issued ran into the hundreds. 
People fought for the privilege of investing in 
canal shares. It was necessary for promoters to 
open their subscription lists in secret, or as 
surreptitiously as possible. But the secret would 
out and people often drove or rode fifty or 
sixty miles across country to be on hand when 
bidding commenced. 

Raising the money was no problem but there 
were others. The earliest canals were designed 
to follow the contours of the land as closely as 
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possible, thus adding greatly to the mileage. 
conceived the idea of carrying his 
canal over a river-bed on a bridge or aqueduct 

a proposal that startled the natives. But in 


Brindley 


A narrow boat 
operator’s wife 
tows the butty as 
the boats pass 
through a lock. 
The traditional 
dress she is 
wearing is now 
becoming obso- 
lete. N. Senior 


The lounge of the narrow'boat Mabel. Individual 


cabins open off the corridor on the right. N. Senior 


time this method was followed widely. The 
water was carried through mountains in tun- 
nels and over valleys on bridges. In our short 
voyage we encountered both methods of sur- 
mounting the natural unevennesses of the land. 

The now well-known device of cut and fill, 
using the material dug from a trench to bring 
low ground up to the desired level, was not 
understood by the early canal builders. When 
the principle was adopted, the construction of 
canals became much less costly and the routes 
were shortened. Some of the cuts through which 
the canals pass today are so deep and narrow 
and so covered with overhanging branches that 
the channel seems almost like a tunnel. Again, 
one will travel for miles on a high embankment 
far above the meadows stretching away on 
both sides. 

Canal boats were in the first instance drawn 
by horses along the tow paths which still flank 
most of the canal mileage. During the era of 
steam-power passage through tunnels was a 
perilous experience and death by suffocation 
was the fate of more than one operator. Now 
diesel engines supply the motive power, al- 
though I was told there are still a few horses in 
service. We did not see any. 

Some tunnels had no tow path for the horses 
and the boats were worked through by “‘leg- 
ging.” That is, a special crew of men so pos- 
tured themselves on the sides of the boats that 
when they pushed their feet against the walls 
of the tunnel they propelled the clumsy craft 























A view of the Mabel. 
The narrow boat moves 
slowly, so passengers 
are able to enjoy the de- 
lightful English coun- 
tryside. 


ahead. Legging was a career in itself. Crews of 
leggers were posted at the portals of the tun- 
nels to take over each craft as it came along. 

Several tunnels more than 3,000 yards in 
length were constructed and operated for vears. 
The most notable was probably that which 
bored through the heart of the Pennines, con- 
necting York and Lancaster, the North Sea and 
the Atlantic. The boats were carried upward 
by a series of locks to the height of the tunnel 
and then stepped down the other end to rela- 
tively level country. 

We passed through a tunnel of about 500 
vards near Atherstone. Twice we had the 
unique experience of sailing blandly by aque- 
duct above a river flowing briskly across our 
course many feet below. 

Despite the miles that have been abandoned, 


A horse tows a boat at 
a junction on the Shrop- 
shire Union Canal. The 
boat in tow is not visible. 
The narrow boat moored 
to the bank has been 
fitted up as a house- 
boat. 


Eric de Maré 
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it is still possible to travel by canal across the 
heart of England, from London in the south, 
to Kendal in the north, and by a combination 
of natural and artificial water-ways from the 
Irish Sea to the North Sea. Our two narrow 
boats, the Mabel and the Malvern, spend six 
months of the year moving between Oxford on 
the Thames and Stone in Staffordshire, taking 
four weeks for the round trip. One can book 
passage for a week or more. The ancy and 
Nelson operate on a similar schedule on the 
River Nene and its connecting canals, from 
Knowle through Northampton to Peterborough. 

The British Transport Commission is now 
operating sightseeing canal cruises which in- 
volve staying overnight at hotels. Other large 
and small concerns are prepared to hire motor 
cruisers especially designed for canal operation. 



















Above:—A narrow boat operator’s wife and child. 
The typical decorative scheme of the boat is 
shown clearly. Erie de Maré 


Below:—The rudder of a narrow boat, with rope- 


work of turks’ heads and swan’s neck. 
From The Canals of England by Eric de Maré 


Shallow draft and slow speed are essential, the 
latter so that undue disturbance of the water 
does not cause erosion of the banks. 

The shallowness of the draft of the canal 
boats is remarkable. The Mabel, burdened as 
she was with her diesel engine and fuel supply, 
drew only two feet six inches, while the butty 
had a draft of only nine inches. Hence, when 
we moored the butty was often put alongside 
the bank, with the Mabel tied beam to beam in 
the deeper water. 

There is some commercial traffic on the 
canals. We passed coal-laden narrow boats at 
regular intervals near Coventry. The wider 
boats of the Grand Union Canal still do sub- 
stantial, although dwindling, business. 

The canals of Holland and other continental 
countries teem with cargo traffic. According to 
the Inland Waterways Association, a great 
deal more traffic on English canals would be 


possible under better conditions. It is the ob- 


jective of the association to prevail upon people 
and Parliament to rescue these useful and orna- 
mental avenues of trade from their present 
neglect and to restore them to an honoured 
place in the economic and recreational life of 
the British people. 

One thing I can certify — I found the canals 
of England beautiful in themselves. Further- 
more, they revealed aspects of the lovely coun- 
tryside which we would never have seen from 
a railway or highway. Living or travelling on 
them offers a wide variety of interests for peo- 
ple of differing tastes. The nature lover finds 
himself surrounded by waterfowl of many 
kinds and by an infinite variety of plant life, 
on the banks, in the water and, most fascinating 
of all, below the surface of the water. The en- 
gineer marvels at the ingenuity of the canal 
construction, the variety of materials used in 
supporting the banks, the tunnels, the aque- 
ducts, the different types of locks, and the 
methods used for storage of water. Fish abound 
and we passed hundreds of anglers. These, I 
learned, are among the most vocal champions 
of canal preservation. The camera enthusiast 
finds beautiful scenery and wide scope for test- 


ing his skill in various lights. For the artist 
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othing is more paintable than the English 

ountryside. If one is interested in people, the 
arrow boat operators and their families, the 
lock-keepers and the country people in the 
village inns are well worth studying. The canal 
boats themselves are unique and one would 
regret their disappearance. 

A further word should be said about these 
interesting vessels and their operators. They 
are a people unto themselves, living and work- 
ing on their boats, marrying and intermarrving 
almost exclusively among themselves, knowing 
the shoals and narrows of their channels as a 
London taxi driver knows his city, and speaking 
in a vocabulary of their own. In fact, they live 
in a world of hide-bound tradition. The owners 
take great pride in the appearance of their 
craft. At some period, at least a century ago, 
certain narrow boat operators began to decorate 
their boats in a sort of gypsy style, which has 
now become the universal practice. The sides of 
the cabins are adorned with brightly painted 
castles, as fanciful as those of Maxfield Parrish. 
Wreaths of roses and other flowers beautify the 
panels of the hatches. A brightly painted water- 
ing can is similarly adorned. On every cabin 
roof is a flower pot complete with its blossoming 
geranium. The brass chain that keeps the funnel 
from falling overboard when knocked askew by 








Through meadows and villages, under and over highways and railways, and through locks and tunnels 
pass the narrow boats on their leisurely cruises. The operator and his wife have just taken their boat 
Eric de Maré 


through the lock and are about to enter the tunnel in the background. 


THE CANALS OF ENGLAND 


tunnel roof or other obstruction is polished 
into brilliance. 

My wife managed to enter into conversation 
with the bashful wife of a narrow boat operator 
as we passed in a lock. On visiting the kitchen 
in which the family meals were prepared and 
served, she found the stove and utensils, the 
pictures and the floor shining and spotlessly 
clean. That on a coal carrier. Not even the 
navy, she declared, could have things more 
shipshape. And this, we were told, is general on 
all canal boats. 

According to those who investigated the 
history of canal navigation, this scheme of 
decoration, this pride in spit and polish, is at 
least a century old. Our skipper told us that 
some years ago, when innovators in the trade 
undertook to decorate their boats in other 
colours and original designs, their handiwork 
was literally hooted off the waterways. 

May the canals long remain, making their 
contribution to British transport, providing 
healthful recreation for millions of anglers, 
boatmen and their families, and affording to 
visitors from Canada and the United States an 
opportunity to see facets of English life, English 
agriculture and delightful English scenery not 
accessible on the crowded thoroughfares or in 


the great cities. 
















The design of the school’s 
buildings is in keeping with 
the woodland setting. They 
have flat roofs, since another 
tier will be added farther up 
the slope. Director Ivan H. 
Crowell leaves his office to 
inspect building progress. 


The Craft School of Fundy 


by ADELAIDE LEITCH 


I. A WOODLAND setting on a picturesque 
bluff above the Bay of Fundy brand-new 
school rooms operate with no curriculum, no 


scheduled classes and no degrees. This is the 
summer School of Arts and Crafts, part of the 
expanding handicraft program of the Province 
of New Brunswick. Tailored especially for 
travelling families, from youngsters to grand- 
parents, it became in its first season one of the 
major attractions of Fundy Park. 

The province’s Department of Industry and 
Development for the past ten years has been 
steadily developing its handicraft program, 
sending trained instructors in various crafts 
through New Brunswick to teach small, 
interested groups. Most “graduates’’ planned 
to supplement the family budget money later 
through the sale of their work. However, with a 
growing interest in handicrafts throughout the 
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Maritimes, the department wondered if the 
general public might not prove just as enthus- 
iastic about handicraft instruction. It did. 

Before the official opening in July 1957, the 
new school in Fundy Park had drawn in three 
weeks a registration of 350 students. Officials 
who attended the opening, including the 
Minister and Deputy Minister of Industry and 
Development and the Provincial Secretary 
Treasurer, made an inspection tour of the busy 
wood-turning shop and visited classes already 
engaged in weaving, metal work, enamelling, 
upholstering and other crafts. The children’s 
workshop was just as busy as the adults’ 
classes. 

Director Ivan H. Crowell envisions in time a 
fully rounded summer program to include all 
the major arts and crafts. Plans have been 
approved for courses in painting, music and 








drama, which likely will be added in that order. 

The school buildings have been designed to 
complement the woodland location. Govern- 
ment architect Douglas Jonsson of Fredericton 
selected native pine siding for the exterior 
rich red-brown for the walls, sky-blue under the 
deep and jutting eaves. Flagstones for the patio 
were quarried from a nearby hillside. The 
roofs, purposely flat, will not block the view 
when the next tier of buildings is added a little 
higher on the slope. 

Blue-eyed, soft-spoken Dr. Crowell is respon- 
sible for the handicraft 
program. From a meagre scattering of a few 


province’s whole 
shops, he has raised it almost to the level of a 
provincial industry. While teaching at McGill 
University, he was invited to draw up a handi- 
craft program for New Brunswick; later he was 
asked to come and run it. 
The first student of that 
James Pringle, is now in charge of the wood- 


program, Alfred 


turning department of the School of Arts and 
Crafts. Periodically he visits the lumber mills 
to select the best woods for the use of his 


students. His home town, Stanley, shares 
enthusiastically in this task by setting aside for 
him the finest pieces of bird’s-eye maple and 
plain and curly birch. 

Students in all courses come and leave when 
they like, paying one dollar a day for instruc- 
tion (fifty cents for children) and the cost of the 
materials they use. Learning can range from a 
single day squeezed into a holiday weekend to 
an entire month devoted to learning the fine 
points of a craft. Even the student spending 
only a day learns as he works and takes home a 
simple object, such as a fruit bowl or a copper 
bracelet. When husband and wife register in 
the same course, the instructor carefully 
matches the materials they use, so that they 
have a matching set when finished. 

Students in 1957 came from both Canada 
and the United States, although the depart- 
ment did no advertising. One New Hampshire 
man, introduced to weaving for the first time, 
was so enthusiastic that 
school to sell him a loom, loaded it on top of 
his car, and took it back across the border. 


The woodland school by the Bay of Fundy is 


he persuaded the 


now well launched. 


























There is deep concentration on the part of a young 
artist in the children’s handicraft section, while a 
friend stops to observe progress. 


Two students in enamelling and metalwork get a 
little advice from instructor John Pocock. 



























T'rom a sketch of Captain James Cook's ship, H.M.S. Discovery, off the Pacific coast in 1778. 


Voyages of Discovery — 
British Columbia 


by COMMANDER C. H. LITTLE R. C. N. 


Wa. Captain James Cook, R.N., a sequence of events that included an interna- 
landed at Nootka in 1778 and established tional incident which nearly exploded into war, 
Britain’s claim to the territory, he set in train and a series of voyages of trade and of explora- 
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tion which gave to many points on the British 
Columbia coast their permanent names. The 
men of Cook’s ships, Resolution and Discovery, 
traded with the natives. Later, when they came 
to sell their furs, especially the beautiful sea- 
otter skins, these pelts aroused the interest of 
traders in the Orient and in Britain. 

In 1785 the first commercial expedition came 
to Nootka Sound; by 1788 Captain John 
Meares had gone so far as to acquire a plot of 
land from the local chief and to build the first 
ship constructed in the Pacific Northwest 
the aptly named Northwest America. By two 
papal bulls of 1493, modified by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas of 1494, the New World had been 
divided into two spheres, one Spanish, the 
other The Pacific the 
Spanish area. It was, therefore, most irritating 


Portuguese. was in 


In the eighteenth century the term “‘sloop"’ applied to small frig 


Sioop 

French and Spanish used “corvette’’ to distinguish the same kind of wars 
Discovery 340 tons, copper-fastened, sheathed with plank and coppere 
1 Voyage of Discovery to the North Pac ific Ocean and Round the World P 

und J. Edwards, Pall-Mal!. London, 1798 

nur three inders and six 
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‘Chatham 
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The launching in 1788 of the Northwest America—/f 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY—BRITISH COLUMBIA 
to the Spaniards that the English should trade 
in Nootka and should indicate their intention 
of making a permanent settlement. In 1789, a 


naval expedition under the Spanish commander, 
4 


Esteban José Martinez came to Nootka, cap- 
tured the British merchantmen and put a stop 
to When the of this affair 


reached London, the country was incensed and 


business. news 


Parliament voted large sums for war with 
Spain. Fortunately, the Government of Spain 
did not the bleak North 


reasonable cause for war and the *“‘Nootka In- 


consider Pacific a 


cident” ended with a Spanish guarantee to re- 
store the seized territory and make good the 
losses. 

In 1792, Captain George Vancouver, R.N., 
in the sloop! Discovery?, accompanied by the 
armed tender Chatham*, came from England to 


ates. Disc y had three masts, square-rigged, and a bowsprit. The 
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accept the Spanish surrender and to explore 
the coastline with the principal hope of finding 
the long-sought passage linking the Pacific and 
Atlantic Oceans. Vancouver entered the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca in April and during the next 
two months proceeded to explore and name the 
waters from Discovery Point to Jervis Inlet. 
In 1790 and 1791, Spanish vessels from Nootka 
had explored as far as Rosario Strait and up to 
Cape Lazo. Some of their names remain, others 
have been submerged by later names. 

On Friday, 22nd June 1792*, as Vancouver 
was rowing to Point Grey for the unromantic 
purpose of having breakfast ashore, two vessels 
were sighted at anchor. These proved to be 
Spanish men-of-war the brig® Sutil and the 
schooner® Mexicana 
exploration similar to Vancouver's. The former 


engaged on a voyage of 


was commanded by Commander Galiano, the 
latter by Commander Valdes, and the little 
expedition was part of the greater expedition 
under Captain Malaspina, then in the Philip- 
pines. Malaspina’s ships had visited the coast 
in 1791 and it was in continuation of this visit 
that the two little ships were in these waters. 
Galiano and Valdes had sailed from Acapulco 
8th March, arrived at Nootka 18th May and 
sailed on their present voyage 5th June. 

To Vancouver's chagrin, the Spaniards had 
a chart, based on the surveys of their com- 
patriots, which covered much of the area he 
had just done. This did not prevent him from 
enjoying breakfast with them nor from record- 
ing the courtesy with which he was received. 
The following is Captain Vancouver's account 
of the two vessels: 

“They were each about forty-five tons burth- 
en, mounted two brass guns, and were navi- 
gated by twenty-four men, bearing one 
lieutenant, without a single inferior officer. 
Their apartments just allowed room for sleeping 
places on each side, with a table in the inter- 
mediate space, at which four persons, with 
some difficulty, could s:t, and were, in all other 
respects, the most ill calculated and unfit ves- 
sels that could possibly be imagined for such 
an expedition; notwithstanding this, it was 
pleasant to observe, in point of living, they 
possessed many more comforts than could 


reasonably have been expected.” 


CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, April 1958 






The Spanish officers were surprised that 
Vancouver had not found the river called by 
its Spanish discoverer Rio Blanca in honour of 
the Prime Minister of Spain. There seems little 
doubt now that this was the Fraser River which 
remained undisturbed until Simon Fraser came 
overland in 1808 and gave his name to this rich 
and striking waterway. The reason that Van- 
couver missed the river is shown in his Voyages: 
the shoal water and winds prevailing drove him 
across the Gulf of Georgia to the Gulf Islands 
and thence back to the mainland in the vicin- 
ity of Point Grey. Thus he passed too far from 
the mouth to establish its identity. 

The four ships were in the vicinity of Bell- 
ingham Bay 23rd June; on the 24th they went 
up the Gulf of Georgia in company with 
Senores Galiano and Valdes, who were actually 
on board Discovery for a short time. On this 
occasion Vancouver learned through Valdes 
that the Indians said it was possible to reach 
Nootka by water north-about 
that Nootka was situated on an island. 

For the next weeks the English and Spanish 
ships explored together. Their officers were dis- 
appointed that Bute Inlet did not lead to the 
Atlantic; they were so awed at the power of 
Discovery Passage that they sought another 
way around; they established to their satisfac- 
tion that Johnstone Strait led to the Pacific. 
On 13th July they parted in great friendship 
after exchanging information and letters, the 
Spaniards to follow Johnstone Strait, the 
English to continue their examination of the 
continental shore still with the hope of finding 
the North-west Passage to the east. 

The Sutil and Mezricana are well 
memorated by the names on modern charts: 
Galiano and Valdes Islands (after their two 
captains); Rosario Strait; Malaspina Strait; 


in other words 


colm- 


Cortes Island; Redonda Island; Mexicana 
Point; and finally Goletas Channel, goleta being 
the Spanish name for schooner. 

Vancouver's route is recalled by the names 
he gave: Point Chatham, Thurlow Islands: 
Port Neville and many others. His dealings 
with various Indians encountered show that 
trade through Nootka was already general. 
Many of the natives had fire-arms and other 


manifestations of European commerce; already 





*Vancouver had crossed the International Date Line when coming to the British Columbia coast, so although his Journal gives the date as 


22 June the correct date was 21 June. 
5 Brig — 
sail with a gaff and boom. 
®*Schooner 
or more topsails. 


a vessel with two masts, square-rigged like a ship's fore and main-masts, but carrying also on her main-mast a lower fore-and-aft 


a small sea-going fore-and-aft rigged vessel, originally with only two masts, but now often with three or four, and carrying one 
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In 1792 Captain George Vancouver visited British Columbia’s coastal waters in his three-masted square- 
rigged ship, H.M.S. Discovery, accompanied by the armed tender Chatham. From a painting of the 
Discovery by F. P. Thursby. 


the price of sea-otter skins had doubled; beads Discovery and Chatham went on _ through 


and trumpery were no longer considered of Knight Inlet and what Vancouver called the 


trading value. Broughton Archipelago, until on 6th August 
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Discovery grounded. Left in a dangerous condi- 
tion by the falling tide, she was fortunate in 
that the weather was calm. She was shored up 


and lightened and when the tide rose again she 
came off easily with no apparent damage. Two 
nights later Chatham went aground but also 
got off safely. 

Vancouver had now reached the area visited 
in 1786 by the early traders. Captain S. Wedg- 
borough, in command of the Experiment, had 
named Queen Charlotte Sound in August; Cap- 
tain James Hanna had named Smith Inlet and 
Fitz Hugh Sound; Captain Duncan had named 
Calvert Island and Safety Point. A party was 
dispatched in boats to continue the investiga- 
tion of the continental shore up Smith Inlet. 
It went as far as Menzies Point and returned 
after being satisfied that the route to the east 
lay elsewhere. On 19th August the whole ex- 
pedition sailed for the open Pacific and Nootka 
Sound. 

Nootka was reached on Tuesday, 28th 
August, by Discovery preceded by Chatham. 
In the harbour was the Spanish brig -\ctiva 
wearing the broad pennant of Senor Don Juan 
Francisco de la Bodega y Quadra, “Com- 
mandant of the mzrine establishment of St.[San] 


Blas and California’. Also present were the 


Photographs courtesy of B.C. Provincial Archives. C.G.J. map 


The Spanish men-of. 
war Sutil and Mex 
icana, off Point 
Roberts. Vancouver 
encountered them in 
June 1792 at Point 
Grey and became 
acquainted with their 
commanders, Cap- 
tains Galiano and 


Valdes. 


store-ship, Daedalus, and a small merchant 
brig, the Three Brothers, out of London. 
Vancouver and Quadra became great friends, 
although their views of their duty with respect 
to the restoration of territory varied consider- 
ably. They exchanged many courtesies and in 
response to Quadra’s request the whole island 
was named by Vancouver, 5th September 1792, 
“the island of Quadra and Vancouver’. It is 
not the purpose of this article to deal with the 
territorial arguments. Vancouver and Quadra 
“agreed to disagree” and to put their cases 
before their respective governments. Arrange- 
ments were made for trade and the two officers 
parted on the best of terms. Quadra sailed on 
22nd September; on 12-13th October Discovery, 
Chatham and Daedalus cleared the sound. 
Thus was completed one of the most im- 
portant voyages of discovery and exploration 
in the history of British Columbia. It was 
notable both for its practical results and for 
the pleasant, sensible manner in which an inter- 
national matter was dealt with. Vancouver 
Island is one of the few places that can look 
back with pleasure to the days when it was dis- 
puted territory. In 1795 the Nootka Conven- 
tion was implemented. Spain gave up her claims 
and what is now British Columbia was interna- 
tionally acknowledged to be British territory. 
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E! (TOR‘’S NOTE-BOOK 


Rob rt Tyre (Saskatchewan's Oil 





nd Gv +) for the past three years has 
ben ith the Industrial Develop- 
ment ffice in Regina. His articles 
have « ppeared in many publications, 
both Canada and overseas. He is 


the author of two books. The second, 
saddlehag Surgeon, won the Canadian 
ward for biographies and the Univer- 
ity of British Columbia medal. 


» - - 


W. V. Crich (Some Birds of Can- 
da), who lives in Toronto, has for 
vears been taking fine photographs of 
Canadian birds, animals and plants. 
His work needs no introduction to our 
readers, for many of his photographs 
have been published in the Journal. 


7 - * 
Norman Senior (The Canals of 
England) was for many years a 


reporter, editorial writer and political 
with Vic- 


toria and Vancouver. He served for 


columnist newspapers in 
twelve vears as Private Secretary and 
later as Executive Assistant to the 
Right Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of National Defence and 
Minister of Veterans Affairs. In 1948 
he was appointed Canadian Consul 


Honourable 


at San Francisco, later becoming 
Consul General there and Consul 
General at Seattle 1953-57. He has 
now retired and lives in Victoria. 

« * * 


Adelaide Leitch (The Craft School 
if Fundy) is a well-known freelance 
writer and photographer, who special- 
zes in Canadian subjects. Many of 
her articles and photographs have 
appeared in the Journal. 


= ~ . 


Commander C. H. Little (Voyages 
British 
Commanding Officer, Royal Cana- 
dian Navy Educational Training 
School, H.M.C.S. Stadacona, Halifax. 
Commander Little takes a keen in- 


f Discovery Columbia) is 


lerest in Canadian history and en- 
jovs research into the subject. 
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Vol LVI, No. 2, p. 51, caption for Diagram 
}read “prairie” for park; caption for Diagram 
Urad “park” for prairie. 
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La Moyenne Corniche, the middle highway along the French Riviera, at St. Jean 


Cap Ferrat. 


The French Riviera 


Distances are short in the little 
countries of Western Europe, sur- 
prisingly so for those accustomed to 
the sweeping spaces of Canada and 
the United States. It is, so to speak, 
only a hop, skip and jump from 
France’s capital in the north to her 
cosmopolitan Riviera. Between the 
two lies most of the country and there 
is no better way of seeing it than by 
automobile or bus. Along the route 
lie Sens, with its ancient Gothic 
cathedral; Saulieu, noted for its fine 
food and wine; Autun of the Roman 
ruins; Annecy, one of the most 
beautiful French lake resorts; the 
famous mountain spa, Aix-les-Bains; 
the lovely city of Grenoble; and 
Grasse, centre of France’s perfume 
industry. It is suddenly, not far 
beyond Grasse, that the soft pinks, 
greys and silvery olive greens of the 
sleepy Provencal landscape fade 
away: ahead, sparkling in the bril- 
liant sunshine and as unbelievably 
blue as the poets described it, lies the 
Mediterranean. 

The gay city of Nice, the largest 
Riviera community, has long been 
wise in the ways of the tourist and his 
wallet. Along the beautiful arc of its 
waterfront lie many hospitable hotels 
and pensions. In its shops one can buy 
almost anything that can be named, 


French Information Service 


including the finest in furniture and 
clothing. On the beach during the 
season throngs bathe and sun them- 
selves. Come in winter and, although 
it is chilly, there is still no snow: 
children dressed in woollens play on 
the sand under the watchful eyes of 
nurses. 

South-westward, eighteen miles 
down the coast, squeezed in between 
mountains and sea, is the fashionable 
resort, Cannes, which was once 
merely a fishing village. Today it is a 
centre for the manufacture of per- 
fume and soap, and a port through 
which pass such exports as fruit, oils 
and anchovies. Its yacht harbour, 
one of the finest in the world, usually 
shelters a large fleet of privately 
owned sailing boats and yachts, some 
of the latter very large, elaborate and 
expensive. Step into a café and per- 
haps at the next table sits a man who 
has dyed his grey hair powder blue 
and beside the window a woman with 
a great black cat which wears a 
leather collar and a lead like a dog 
After a while, nothing is surprising 
in Cannes. In the spring of the year 
the International Film Festival is 
held here; in the autumn, the In- 
ternational Amateur Film Festival. 
There are also numerous art shows 
and concerts. 

Westward, beyond Cannes, there 


(Continued on page VI 
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(Continued from page V) 
are pleasant villages and hamlets set 
in among the red rocks and pic- 
turesque twisted pines of the coast 
all with their share of pastel-tinted 
villas, the homes of the well-to-do in 
summer. This western region has as 
much charm and more real privacy 
than the section east of Cannes, 
which besides Nice such 
resorts «as Juan-les-Pins, Antibes, 
Eden Roc and Monaco, associated 
for many years with the names of the 
great, famous or very wealthy. It is 
along this section of the Riviera that 
one sees the great estates with mas- 
sive homes and beautifully tended 
grounds enclosed in walls and _ pro- 
tected by high wrought-iron gates. 
Monte Carlo has a special glitter 
of its own, largely because of the 
much-publicized gambling casino, 
which is set in spacious grounds on a 
height of land overlooking the sea. 
The little city’s streets are well kept 
and many of the shops on them are 
veritable treasure houses. At in- 
tersections, immaculately groomed 
policemen, mounted on small plat- 
forms, direct traffic with the grace of 
ballet dancers. But somehow Mon- 
aco does not seem to be part of the 
rest of the world. One feels that it is 
reminiscent of the setting for some 
Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. 
Menton, on the French-Italian 
border, has been a favourite of En- 
glish visitors for vears. It has com- 
fortable hotels and pensions, but none 
of the luxurious type. On the hills 
facing the sea, there are many at- 
tractive homes, and elsewhere others 
that show the marks of poverty and 
need. In the mornings the liveliest 
place in town is the market, where a 
great variety of fruits, vegetables and 
dairy produce are sold daily. In the 
afternoons, in the open square behind 
the casino, a stone’s throw from the 
sea, an orchestra plays symphonic 
music while strollers idle past or 
pause to listen. Later, at the tea 
hour, the cafés and tables along the 
shore begin to fill. And still later the 
players gather in the casino to try 
their luck around the tables. Perhaps, 
though, what will linger most in 
memory will be the heady sweet 
scent of mimosa on the air, or a 
stormy evening when the waves 
rush up over the low sea-wall and 


boasts 


‘fling mighty torrents of water and 


pebbles across the coastal road. 


TCA Extends 
International Service 
Trans-Canada Airlines have an- 
nounced the extension of their inter- 
national service this month to Brus- 
sels, Belgium, and in May to Zurich, 
Switzerland. With these additions, 
the airline will serve seven European 


countries. At first there will be op, 
flight a week to Brussels and uric), 
but early in June this will be jy. 
creased to two. 


How to Eat Well on 
Tour in Britain 

Some rather derogatory remark 
are made by foreigners about [brits 
food from time to time, so it j 
heartening to learn that at least op, 
enterprising organization has issued 
a publication to serve as a guide t 
good eating places in England, Seot. 
land, and Northern Ireland. One of 
the car-rental firms, Victor Britaj 
Limited, has issued a map of th 
United Kingdom with an accom. 
panying alphabetical index of 39% 
hotels and restaurants whose fare has 
been found exceptionally good. Thos 
also having something special to offer 
in the way of decor or location ar 
marked with an “S”’, while those tha 
are most economical are marked wit! 
a “B” for visitors watching their 
budgets. The publication, now in its 
third edition, is titled Dine and Drir 
Through Britain and copies may 
obtained by writing to Victor Britai 
Limited, 12a Berkeley Street, Londo: 
W.1, England. 


Edinburgh Festival 1958 
The twelfth Annual Edinburg! 
Festival will be held this year % 
August-13 September. Its elaborat: 
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program includes opera, _ ballet, 


drama, symphony concerts, chamber 
music, recitals, an exhibition, a 
military tattoo, a highland games 
meet, a film festival, and many other 
events. Six symphony orchestras have 
been engaged—the Vienna Sym- 
phony, the Royal Danish Orchestra, 
the Spanish National Orchestra of 
Madrid, the Philharmonia Orchestra, 
the Royal Opera House Orchestra of 
Covent Garden, and the Scottish 
National Orchestra. Fifteen perform- 
ances will be given by the Stuttgart 
State Opera of operas by Mozart, 
Weber, Wagner and Strauss. The 
Spanish National Orchestra and an 
operatic company from Madrid will 
present the opera, La Vida Breve and 
the ballet, The Three-Cornered Hat. 
lhe ballet program also includes 
we've new ballets created specially 
for the festival. The names of the 
drarnatie companies participating 
wer» not available when we went to 
pre-s, but it had been announced that 



























the Edinburgh Gateway Company 
would be among them. Reservations 
for the festival opened in the first 
week of this month. Applications may 
be made through travel agents or the 
Edinburgh Festival Society Limited, 
Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, Edin- 
burgh 1, Scotland. A free folder giving 
details of the program and informa- 
tion about travel and accommodation 
may be obtained from the British 
Travel Association, 90 Adelaide Street 
West, Toronto 1, Ontario. 





North Sea Cruise 


This summer British Railways 
will be offering six-day cruises of 
the North Sea aboard one of the best 
ships it has in service on the English 
Channel. The ship is being specially 
fitted to provide comfortable accom- 
modation for 300 passengers. There 
will be daily sightseeing tours of cities 
along the ship’s course. The first three 
cruises start from Southampton 7, 
14 and 21 June. The minimum fare 
for one person is $68. Additional in- 
formation may be obtained from 
British Railways, 69 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 1. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
The Last Passenger 
by James Ralph Johnson 


(The Macmillan Company, Toronto. 
$2.75) 


This is an imaginative tale of a 
passenger pigeon which lived during 
the years of the species’ decline. The 
central figure in the story, “Blue’’, is 
led through an eventful life, surviving 
a sleet storm in the northern autumn, 
a hurricane near Cape Hatteras, and 
an attack by a duck hawk in the Ap- 
palachians; escaping from confine- 
ment in a farm boy’s cage; eluding 
the market hunters of Petoskey; en- 
enduring the indignity of serving as a 
stool pigeon; and, finally, his mate 
dead, disappearing into the western 
sky. 

By reference to these, and a host of 
lesser events, the author has sought 
to compress the facts of passenger 
pigeon ecology into this little volume. 
Unfortunately, the material presented 
is not always factual in each case that 
it appears to be, and there are danger- 
ous errors of oversimplification. This 
is particularly regrettable because the 
book is so colourfully written and its 
content so dramatic that it may well 
appeal to impressionable readers eager 
for any information about wildlife. 

Such readers should be warned, for 
example, that pigeon milk is not “‘a 
thickened cream of regurgitated 
food”’, but a combination of secretion 

(Continued on page VITT) 
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and desquamation from the crop; 
that both sexes of “honkers” (Canada 
geese) may not be seen “alternating 


because he knew that two © hers of 
the team were the men best « ualifieg 
to conquer the unconqueral,'e, Thy 
last three chapters of the boc « are , 
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on the down-lined nests”, because very noteworthy piece of moun. aineer. tiv! 

only the female is known to incubate; ing literature and one must read they ree 

and that the pectines (sic) are not to appreciate to the full that mow e * 

“behind the eyes, extending inward _ telling sentence, “The conquest of , Quee 

like fans toward the brain’, but are mountain belongs more to the realy \ustt 

vascular, laminated structures pro- of spirit than to the material order” ary 

jecting forward into the vitreous The words gain weight in coming the 

humour of the eye from the insertion from the pen of a man who risked hisff fom 

ore of the optic nerve. Likewise, the all in the hope of conquering Fitzroy yey 

statement that the pectens sense the - illustrations a very graphicll jecl 

. Y ° earth’s magnetic force and Coriolis and there is a useful glossary, but nol cco 

ft ne ( anadian force has no experimental or observa- index. The translation is a little halt. e 
printing tional basis. ing in some places, so that one is too alert 
rhe story of the passenger pigeon conscious of transition of language, jure 

appears on is a theme most appropriate for na- but on the whole the great adventure job) 
ture writing in the popular vein and _ is worthily rendered. Syivia Seetey warre 

PROVINCIAL there are several authoritative refer- Miss Sylvia Seeley was formerly {deser 
PAPERS ences on the species. It seems a great literary and scientific assistant to the§horia 
pity that this book is not what it so Canadian School of Prehistory in{lake | 

than on any easily could have (il ili France and has contributed articles tp{ Rock 

. d ehe 4 I 0 > ~ . . 

other kind Mr. David Munro is chief ornitho- TEE STE. ple 
logist in the Canadian Wildlife Ser- * * * { Ba 

PROVINCIAL PAPER rice, National Parks Branch. Australia-The Great South Land fnsing 
abe 5 icici tiacaie . * . by Yaroslav Novak-Niemela ae 
iii (The Ryerson Press, Toronto. $3.00 aoe 
ie eee Conquest of Fitzroy Australia is a land of light, a con-] Aust 
ee Se a ee ee by A. M. Ansme tinent of contrasts, and lends itself fadva: 
: oT admirably to the art of the photog-] In 

(Andre Deutsch, Limited, Don Mills, rapher. This book presents Australia | recen 
Ontario. $5.00) in an array of well-selected and pic- }jystic 
As a name for a mountain, Fitzroy  turesquely presented photographs, J indus 
does not seem to fit very romantically and with only a leaven of letterpress. fin th 
into the Patagonian Andes, but since The author has brought a new eye to fin th 

that mountain was named after the — this task, for he is one of the more] Th 
A complete famous captain of the Beagle with than one million newcomers who have [troop 
a whom Darwin sailed in his celebrated — settled in Australia in the past ten [the \ 
advertising voyage of 1831, the pattern of ad- years. He is a Czechoslovakian who | threa 

. n venture begins to take shape. The came to Australia six years ago and ftoget 
production service challenge in this case is not one of is about to become an Australian fon 71 
great height, but the problem of citizen. troop 

scaling a smooth monolith which de- His aim is to hold the mirror up te Jhack 

F apid qj) ip and | fied all classical methods of climbing. man as well as to nature in Australia. stron 
| Gallant parties of ItalianandGerman He not only deals with the vast and }Egyp 
| mountaineers had made valuable re- varied range of the Australian land- J mont 

connaissance climbs, but it was not scape but also shows revealing | year 

till the 1950s that some of the most = glimpses of what man has made, and Jon | 
skilful members of the Club Alpin is making, of this southern continent. Jiians’ 
limited | Francais took the matter seriously in He shows something of the Stone Jcould 
| hand. Age men who until two centuries ago J Alam 
The author is much to be con-_ lived there, secluded in a world off Ca 
@ Creative Artists gratulated for the way in which he _ their own and of the life and living, }did n 
@ Commercial Photographers has brought the drama and the acute the work, play and achievements of [time 
@ Photo-Engrovers danger home to the reader. This was the white men from the other end of J Ame: 
@ Electrotypers a task only to be tackled by the most the earth who have broken up Aus- [Bota 
@ Stereotypers experienced and hardiest of climbers. _ tralia’s primitive pattern. the J 
@ Wax Line Engravers It was not only a case for those who The landscapes range from the fin | 
@ Offset Plates had been trained in the severest school Indian Ocean coast near the edge off In 
@ Rubber, Para-Plostic Plates of mountaineering but also a matter Asia to the eastern shores that face fis list 
@ Noweneser Foateres of applying the skilled technique to South America across the vast island- J inst« 

P . the forbidding face of those smooth studded width of the Pacific, and 
@ Advertising Services : 8 = - 
and vertical approaches. Of the party from Australia’s equatorial territory} J; 
of five, only two could risk the final in New Guinea to the southern state J resen 
assault. How much one feels for the capital of Hobart, Tasmania, which soli: 
author who had forsaken everything _ is farther from the equator (42’ 53” 5.) [Wa’e 
in the hope of reaching Fitzroy’s sum- than Windsor, Ontario (42’ 20’ N.). Ito ti 
| mit, yet had to hold back at the last And from far to the south of Hol art fof .!, 
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a fine picture of the sub- 
intarc ic Heard Island (53’ S.) which 
- alm st as remote from the tropics 
ys Ed: ionton (53’ 36” N.). Human 
ytivit es range from nearly naked 
sborig .es singing a corroboree song 
or hauling a turtle into a canoe, to 
Queen Elizabeth arriving to open the 
jystralian Parliament on 19th Feb- 
wary 1954. The last photograph in 
the book shows displaced persons 
fom Europe landing at Newcastle, 
New South Wales, the continent's 
teel capital, from a Panamanian 
vessel 

Amongst the landscapes, skilfully 
vlected from a wide variety of 
sources, pride of place goes to a 
louble-page spread of the great 
varred and eroded 1,000-foot high 
lesert dome of Ayers Rock. On the 
horizon is Lake Amadeus. As the 
lake is more than 100 miles from the 
Rock it has to be taken on trust. In 
ny case the lake is apt to be dry. 
{nother shot shows the curious crown 
f Barn Bluff, far south in Tasmania, 
rising above great tiers. A fine photo- 
graph of the grim cloud-capped slopes 
f the Owen Stanley Range gives 
some idea of the region in which the 
\ustralians beat back the Japanese 
,lvancing over the Kokoda Trail. 

In a short survey of the history and 
recent development of Australia full 
justice is done to the great upsurge of 
ndustry, production and population 
n the last few years. Nor is progress 
n the arts and sciences overlooked. 

The statement that “Australian 
troops were hurriedly recalled from 
the Middle East” in 1941 to meet the 
threat of Japanese invasion is not al- 
together accurate. Japan went to war 
on 7th December 1941; no Australian 
troops from the Middle East moved 
back till months later. Australia’s 
strongest division did not leave 
Egypt till February 1943, fourteen 
months after Japan had struck and a 
vear after the great Japanese air raid 
on Darwin. “Without the Austra- 
ans’ said Lord Montgomery “we 
could not have won the battle of El 
\lamein.”” 

Captain Cook’s visit to Australia 
did not, as asserted, take place “at a 
time when Britain had lost her 
{merican colonies.” Cook was at 
Botany Bay in 1770; the first shots in 
the American Revolution were fired 
n 1775. 

In an introductory note, the emu 
s listed with the animals of Australia 
nstead of with the birds. 

Tuomas DuNBABIN 

Mr. Thomas Dunbabin is the rep- 
resentative in Canada of the Con- 
wlidated Press of Sydney, New South 
Wa'es. He was formerly Press Attaché 
lo tre office of the High Commissioner 
of .‘ustralia in Ottawa. 
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Getting on top of “paperwork” in a different way! The 


interested plant visitor on the right is the manager of the 
Edmundston, N.B., branch of the Royal Bank, picking up 


pointers on paperboard manufacture. 


What’s a banker doing here? 


He’s learning about his customer’s business at first 
hand. Of course, visits like this won’t make him an 
expert paper-machine operator, but this Royal Bank 
manager does know a lot about the financial operations 
of the pulp and paper business. 

This habit of seeking information first-hand is typical 
of Royal Bank managers everywhere . . . one reason 
why the Royal stands so high at home and abroad and 


why it is Canada’s largest bank. 
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Annual Report on the I ast 
Africa High Commissi .n 

















































(United Kingdom Information Ofiq. 
Ottawa. $1.04.) 


This concise booklet is an e.celley 
model of what all such reports shoul 
be. East Africa is for too many of 
only a name on the map, but thy 
report brings to life with admirab) 
clarity the fundamental activities of 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyiky 
Matters of finance, legislation apd 
communication in distant countries 
do not attract the average reader 
but here the scale of these subjects i 
small enough for one to take in vital 
statistics at a glance. The outstanding 
factor that emerges is the rate of 
progress in these equatorial territories 
Crop nutrition, fishery research both 
inland and marine, aviation, meteor. 
ology, education and general econo. 
mics all seem to be making strides ing 
land whose High Commission on) 
came into being on the Ist Januar 
1948 with headquarters at Nairob; 
The conditions that form a_ back. 
ground to the information here pre. 
sented and the toil of collecting dats 
for these reports is indicated by the 
titles of many of the departments, 
such as the East African Leprosy 
Research Centre; the organization to 
deal with the tsetse fly and trypano- 
somiasis research; the locust control 
These are things which East African 
officials must take in their stride 
along with matters such as railways, 
telegraphs, and highways. 

Some good illustrations and a map 
on the last page help one to appreciate 
better something of the working con- 
ditions and the achievement that is 
modestly concealed under the title 
of this report on the East Africa 
High Commission. Sy Livia SEELEY 


Miss Sylvia Seeley was formerly 
literary and scientific assistant to the 
Canadian School of Prehistory w 
France and has contributed articles to 
various journals. 


The Early West 


(Edited and published by the Historical 
Society of Alberta, 50c.) 


“History,” it has been said, “‘is not 
what you thought. It is what you can 
remember. All other history defeats 
itself.” Judged by this criterion, the 
Historical Society of Alberta’s pub- 
lication, The Early West is an em 
nently successful history of Canada’s 
West immediately after Confedera- 
tion. The greatest virtue of ‘his 
thirty-six page booklet lies in_ the 
emphasis which its editors have 
placed on eye-witness accounts, }/€t 
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onal ecollections, diaries and other 
frst-h nd sources. It is indeed ap- 


propr: ite that the Alberta Historica] 
Socie! should commemorate its 
Golde: Jubilee by re-creating so 
vivid!. Canada’s early West. The 


purpo e of the booklet is to review 
the outstanding historical events and 
also to honour those men who through 
hardships and struggles, dissociated 
fom the glamour of the political 
arena, had already developed the 
West to a remarkable degree by the 
time Alberta and Saskatchewan 
joined Confederation in 1905. _ 

It would be difficult to imagine a 
more representative selection of in- 
cidents than is found in this fine 
booklet. The reader is conducted on a 
mental tour of the early West. One 
ean visualize the frenzy of the mas- 
sacre at Frog Lake in 1885; the 
eighteen-day trek of a Mounted 
Police recruit in mid-winter in pursuit 
of a band of whisky runners; the 
notorious Fort ““Whoop-up” where a 
prize pony could be bought for a 
quart of “‘firewater”; the horse-and- 
buggy doctor, fording dangerous 
rivers and travelling through bliz- 
zards to attend ailing pioneers. The 
editors have chosen those events 
which most forcefully underscore the 
accumulated legends, and the reader 
progresses from Indian massacres and 
lawless profiteers on to the staple of 
every frontier, the pioneer settler. 
Most of the accounts are by men 
whose experiences of long ago have 
remained vivid in their minds; they 
read more like personal diaries than 
formal history. The colourful exploits 
of grim-faced Mounties, the un- 
scrupulous traders and Indian war 
parties can now only be revived in 
booklets such as this one but they 
prove that the experiences of the 
average western pioneer farmer, so 
well here captured by Dr. Talbot, 
form an unbroken tradition which is 
still part of western life today. 

LLoyp SIEMENS. 

Mr. Lloyd Siemens, B.A., is a 
graduate student in the Faculty of 
Education at the University of Man- 
itoba. 


. * * 
The Living Sea 
by John Crompton 


(Wm. Collins and Sons Limited, 
Don Mills, Ontario. $3.50) 


The Living Sea is the story of the 
earth, the sea, and the living crea- 
tures therein. The evolution of life in 
the sea and its subsequent invasion of 
the land culminating in man himself 
has been the central theme of other 
recent well-known publications on 


the oceans, but in stressing the return 
to the sea by certain of the higher 
aninals John Crompton has shown 





an originality and comprehension of 
the subject matched by few other 
writers. He cleverly utilizes the 500- 
million-year fossil record to construct 
a most plausible version of the origin 
and evolution of marine life and at the 


same time rather effectively lays to | 


rest a number of conflicting and un- 
substantiated legends and religious 
beliefs on the subject. His first four 
chapters deal mainly with tides, 
waves, currents, chemical com- 
position of sea-water, and with the 
evolution of life in shallow waters; 
how fish and fish-like animals de- 
veloped limbs, lungs, and the ability 
to live entirely on land; how these 
gave rise to higher vertebrate classes 
including the once dominant but now 
extinct dinosaurs; and how some of 


the reptiles (turtles), birds (pen- 
guins), and mammals (seals and 
whales) forsook their terrestrial 


specializations and “returned” to a 
marine existence. The remaining six 
chapters describe the more notable 
modern inhabitants of the sea, such 
as the sharks, rays, bony fishes, crus- 
taceans and molluscs, and the mys- 
terious life of the ocean abyss. The 
appendix includes a useful account 
of the geological time periods and the 
types of fossils and how they are 
dated. 

Crompton’s material has been 
gleaned largely from well-known 
reference books, scme more recent 
than those utilized by Rachel Car- 
son in The Sea Around Us and Life 
magazine in The World We Live In, 
but presented with somewhat less 
concern for scientific accuracy. How- 
ever, his accent on the phenomenal 
and on “choice” points about the 
various animals discussed makes for 
absorbing reading. On occasions he 
even over-stresses the spectacular, 
the difficult-to-comprehend; so con- 
vincingly does he outline the dif- 
ficulties faced by an aquatic animal 
attempting to colonize the land that 
he himself seems unable to explain 
adequately how it actually did come 
about. The scientist is apt to become 
irritated by the author’s frequent 
statement of theory as fact, almost 
to the point of being ridiculous, for 
example “the comical Archaeopteryx 
begat every living bird there is 
to-day” (page 59), his oyersimplific- 
ation of cases, and the anthro- 
pomorphic treatment of behavioural 
responses, such as the observation 
“oysters hate cold” (page 223). The 
value of the presentation is lessened 
by exaggerated statements and by 
straight errors of fact, such as “‘an 
American oyster is either a male or a 
female and stays so all its life’’ (page 
220). A rather surprising number of 
mechanical errors have evidently been 
overlooked in the proof-reading. The 
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twenty-four line drawings by Denys 
Ovenden are, on the whole, well 
chosen save that of a stump-legged 
lobster (page 191) that appears to 
contradict the author’s statement 
that the crustacean limb always 
breaks off at a special cleavage point. 
Errors and deficiencies notwith- 
standing, Crompton is to be com- 
mended for his skill in explaining 
rather complex biological phenomena, 
largely by analogy with simple every- 
day events. He has liberally spiced 
his reference material with examples 
from his own wide experience and his 
interesting digressions and humorous 
twists are at times a delight. The 
reader may classify a good many of 
his theories as strictly speculative, 
but others (based on sound analysis 
of all available evidence) are boldly 
challenging. A dedicated conser- 
vationist, Mr. Crompton is apprehen- 
sive about the future of our marine 
resources as long as man continues to 
exploit them without adequate safe- 
guards. In The Living Sea he has 
provided a story that is fascinating, 
provocative, and well worth reading. 
E. L. BousFievp. 
Dr. E. L. Bousfield is in charge of 
the Invertebrate section of the De- 
partment of Zoology at the National 
Museum, Ottawa. 
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British Guiana 
by Michael Swan 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
London. 25 shillings) 
Reading this book gives one the 
impression that there is something of 


| the “never-never” about British Gui- 


ana, the only British territory in 


| South America. To Sir Walter Ra- 


leigh it was the hiding place of the 
gold of El Dorado. The wild interior, 
a land of jungles, mountains, savan- 
nas and rivers, boasts the Kaieteur 
Falls, more than four times the height 
of Niagara. Yet much of sea coast, 
including the capital, Georgetown, is 
four feet below sea level at high tide. 


_ All but five per cent of the inha- 


bitants live in this low-lying coastal 
strip, a checkerboard of sugar planta- 
tions and rice fields, laced by canals 
and rivers. 

The population is a mixed bag of 
East Indians, Negroes, Amerindians, 
Chinese and Portuguese. In the hotels 
of Georgetown, English officials re- 
cline in their berbice chairs drinking 
rum swizzles, while back in the jun- 
gles of the interior roam the primitive 
tribes of Amerindians who came down 
with consumption when missionaries 
insisted on their wearing shirts and 
trousers while hunting in the drip- 
ping forests. 

The religions of British Guiana in- 
clude the animism of the Amerin- 
dians, traces of Obeah or Voodoo 
among the Negroes, Hindusim of the 
East Indians, and Christianity which 
ranges from the sedate services in the 
Anglican Cathedral in Georgetown, 
said to be the largest wooden building 
in the world, to the ministrations of 
missionaries in the interior. In such a 
varied society it is not surprising to 
learn of the Hindu woman whose liv- 
ing room was graced with pictures of 
Indian movie stars, Lord Shiva, Jesus 
Christ, The Virgin Mary and Nehru. 

The author, Michael Swan, is a 
young Englishman who has taken a 
fresh look at this fascinating but 
troubled colony. He has produced an 
interesting and readable book. Not 
only the land and its colourful people, 
but also the history, economy, cul- 
ture and turbulent politics of the 
colony come alive under his skilful 
pen. He gives the reader a fair and 
sympathetic appraisal of the con- 
flicting interests of the sugar planters, 
the British officials, the militant 
Peoples Progressive Party and the 
ordinary worker in the cane fields. 
The book is well illustrated with near- 
ly a hundred excellent photographs 
and drawings, and a map of British 
Guiana. 

Sponsored by the Colonial Office in 
London, this book is one of a series 
dealing with the United Kingdom’s 


dependent territories. It is d signe 
to fill the gap between officia “bly 
books” on one hand, and the \ ritings 
of casual travellers on the othe 
British Guiana has been very much 
in the public eye since the politica) 
crisis of 1953 when British troops 
were rushed to the scene and i(s eop. 
stitution was suspended. A_ second 
attempt at establishing representa. 
tive government is now under way 
and many Canadians could read this 
timely book with profit and pleasure. 

R. R. Parrove 
Mr. R. R. Parlour is in the Trad 
Commissioner Service of the Depar. 
ment of Trade and Commerce. He hy 
been stationed for several years in the 
West Indies. 


* * * 


Canada 
by P. R. Heaton 


(The Rockliff New Project Illustrated 
Geography, Rockliff, London. $4.00 


Rockliff Publishing Corporation of 
London, England has embarked upon 
the publication of a series of illus. 
trated geographies. These books are 
scheduled to appear at the rate of one 
a year. Canada is the title of the first 
publication in this series. Subsequent 
volumes will deal with other countries 
in the Commonwealth. 

This book is divided into eleven 
sections, or books as the author 
calls them. A section is devoted to 
each of the ten regions of Canada 
regions as defined by the Geographical 
Branch, Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, and one _ book 
deals with the discovery of Canada. 

These books are primarily intended 
for the use of children from ten to 
thirteen years of age. As a result the 
material presented has had to be 
simplified for easy understanding at 
the age level of the intended audience. 
There seems to have been, however, a 
tendency to oversimplify. No matter 
how geography is approached, or for 
whom it is intended, the reader mus! 
be given at least a few basic facts 
upon which the complete fabric of the 
subject can be built up. 

The material is presented in a very 
readable form and the text is well 
illustrated with photographs. Maps 
are entirely of the sketch variety and 
while they may leave something to be 
desired from the cartographic stand- 
point they are fairly easy to interpret. 
This reviewer takes strong exception 
to the photograph of “friendly bears 
in Jasper National Park” on page 153. 
While there is nothing wrong with the 
photograph as such, there is no such 
thing as a friendly bear and the people 
in the photograph are actually er 

ged in a foolhardy endeavour — 
Roding bears. 
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» are two parts to each of the 


The hadt 
region books of this publication 
that ar > worth singling out for special 
mentic. In an introductory section 


the au hor outlines “How to use this 
hook” In this section he suggests 
dassroom projects which would pro- 
vide a useful means for the children 
io collect additional information on 
their own. Another section deals with 
the children of each region. Children 
of one country are undoubtedly 
interested in how the children of 
another country live. The author 
could have made these sections more 
interesting and far more accurate by 
apanding them. The generalization 
has been developed at the expense of 
adividual interest. 

Gorpon D. Taytor 


Mr. G. D. Taylor is a geographer in 
the Provincial Parks Branch of the 
British Columbia Department of Re- 
reation and Conservation. 


* * * 


The Population of Jamaica 
by George W. Roberts 


(Macmillan Company, Toronto. 
$6.75) 


There is a saying that everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it. Like the 
weather, the rapid growth of popula- 
tion in the British West Indies has 
ben mentioned by innumerable 
speakers and writers in recent years, 
but very little work has been done 
in actually measuring and analysing 
this increase. Many people will there- 
fore be grateful to Mr. Roberts who 
has written a book which comes 
squarely to grips with this question 
as it relates to Jamaica, the most 
heavily populated of all the British 
West Indian Islands. He traces the 
historic growth of population, the 
movement of people within the island 
and the fluctuations in external migra- 
tion. He analyses the changing pat- 
terns of fertility and mortality which 
have governed the growth of Jamai- 
ca’s population in the past and may 
hold the key to growth in the future. 
The author was reared in the West 
Indies and for several years has been 
Vital Statistics Officer of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion in Barbados. He has produced a 
scholarly well-written book which 
shows that he is well versed in the 
science of demography and in the 
history and current scene of the West 
Indies. The book, with its eighty- 
seven tables and detailed index, is 
designed for serious study rather than 
for popular consumption, and _stu- 
dents of population problems of the 
Caribbean and other under-developed 
ares of the world will probably look 
on t as a standard work of reference. 











It forms part of a broad research 


project sponsored by the Conservative | 


Foundation, an independent Ameri- | 


can organization established to pro- 


mote knowledge of the earth’s re- 


sources. 

Even the casual reader, however, 
will find some interesting passages 
where the author touches on the 
fascinating history of Jamaica, with 
its slave trade, the sugar plantations, 
the freeing of the slaves, the influx 
of indentured labour from India, and 
the growing influence in recent times 
of the science and medicine and in- 
dustry of modern civilization. Several 
of these features of Jamaica’s history 
and social organization have rendered 
the author’s task rather difficult. 
Early records of vital statistics were 
very sketchy, particularly in regard 
to the large population of slaves, and 
astute detective work was needed to 
find sufficient clues to piece together 
the general picture. The population 
changes caused by the rise and fall 
of the slave trade, the introduction of 
plantation workers from India, and 
recent migration movements have 
complicated the situation still further. 
His studies of fertility had to make 
allowance for the fact that many 
Jamaican couples never enter into a 
formal union, and some delay their 
marriage until later years when their 
children and grandchildren can at- 
tend the ceremony. 

This book has a relevance which 
goes beyond the confines of the island 
of Jamaica. Some of the material re- 
lates to other British West Indies 
territories, and many of the observa- 
tions about Jamaica would apply in 





large measure to other parts of the | 


West Indies. And, as stated in an in- 
troduction by Professor Kingsley 
Davis of the University of California, 
Jamaica offers a classic, although not 
extreme example of a malady which 
affects many tropical areas of the 
world. The symptoms are a rapid 
population growth combined with 
widespread poverty. This seems to be 
a uniquely modern tendency. In past 
eras, the greatest expansion of popu- 
lation tended to take place among 
prosperous people. Today it is the 
under-developed parts of the world 
that are exhibiting the fastest rates of 
population increase. Many of these 
under-developed countries are coming 
increasingly into the spotlight of 
global politics, and books such as 
this one are of great value to the 
statesmen and economists interested 
in the international scene. 

R. R. Partour 
Mr. R. R. Parlour is in the Trade Com- 
missioner Service of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. He has been 


stationed in the West Indies for some | 


years. 
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North Dakota — A Human 
and Economic Geography 
by Melvin E. Kazeck 


(North Dakota Institute for Regional 
Studies, Fargo, North Dakota. $4.75) 

The main purpose of this study of 
North Dakota is to present to the 
people of that state the principal ele- 
ments of the geography of the area. 
The author bases his approach on the 
assumption that “the more people 
there are in North Dakota who know 
and realize the geographical problems 
of their state or are conscious of its 
problems, the greater will be the pos- 
sibility of finding solutions for these 
problems” (page viii). If this book 
serves no other purpose than that 
which the author sets for it, it will 
have been a valuable addition to the 
geographic literature of the United 
States of America. 

It would seem that before any 
citizen can make an intelligent deci- 
sion on the problems of the area in 
which he lives, he must have a knowl- 
edge of the geography of that area. 
This problem of presenting the geog- 
raphy of an area to its people is being 
handled in different ways in different 
places. A regional study of a state 
must certainly be considered one of 
the better ways. 

It is refreshing to read an area 
geography written by a geographer 
tat starts off in chapter one with 
discussion of a topic other than phy- 
sical geography. Dr. Kazeck starts 
his book with a chapter entitled 
“Stages in Human Ecology’”’. In this 
chapter he discusses settlement, from 
the Indians on down to the present 
day. 

After the story of settlement, the 
author turns to the most important 
economic activity of the state 
agriculture. Three chapters are de- 
voted to a geographic appraisal of 
the state’s agriculture — physical en- 
vironment, crops and livestock, and 
farm practices. 

In the next two chapters the author 
turns his attention to industries and 
to transportation and principal cities. 
Chapter seven is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of two related topics of vital 
interest to an agricultural state 
soil and water development. Finally 
he turns to the future of the state. 

This book presents a well-rounded 
picture of North Dakota as it is to- 
day. It is well printed and well docu- 
mented, with photographs and maps. 
In connection with the maps, a few 
minor changes would have added 
much to the appearance of the book 
and to the usefulness of the maps. At 
the base-maps stage in the prepara- 
tion of the maps the author would 
have been well advised to title the 
maps with the words “North Dakota” 
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and to have added the scale. Some of 
the crop maps show production, others 
show acreage — the maps might have 
been better with a uniform style for 
all crops. Several isopleth maps show- 
ing crop acreage in relation to agricul- 
tural land would have been useful. 
Maps such as those on pages 114 and 
141, where figures have been used to 
indicate the date, are very difficult to 
interpret. 

The author has performed a useful 
task in presenting a picture of North 
Dakota to the reader. 

Gorpon D. Tay.Lor 


Mr. Gordon Taylor is a geographer 
in the Provincial Parks Branch of the 
British Columbia Department of Rec- 


reation and Conservation. 


It’s a Big Country 
by Ben Lucien Burman 


(The Macmillan Company, Toronto. 


$4.50) 


The author proves his point, but 
the stress is on the people and their 
varied way of life, rather than the 
places, in this big country. Since Mr. 
Burman wants to see people and learn 
about out-of-the-way places, heavoids 
the main highways in driving about 
the country. And whenever occasion 
offers, he takes to the water. 

Some of his most interesting stories 
are of going to sea in a shrimp boat, 
and voyaging in a tow boat on the 
Missouri. Exploring the bayous of 
Louisiana calls for more boat travel. 
The canals of Europe and their traffic 
are well publicized, but the Intra- 
coastal Canal that skirts the Gulf of 
Mexico is little known. Though of 
recent development, it carries enor- 
mous tonnage. Among its unusual 
hazards are the trappers who resent 
the invasion of their muskrat terri- 
tory and are likely to shoot at a 
passing canal boat, and the fact that 
in open stretches a northerly gale 
may blow most of the water out into 
the Gulf, to the detriment of naviga- 
tion. 

Wherever he goes, Mr. Burman 
makes friends with the people and 
stays long enough to learn something 
of their life. He wanders in the Ozarks 
and tells about the bee hunters who 
will spend days searching for a bee 
tree to mark as their find, but have 
no interest in the honey; they want 
only to be the bee tree champion. He 
investigates the simple justice of 
mountain law in the courts of the 
Kentucky mountains. He travels with 
cowboys in Texas, and visits the 
Seminoles in the Everglades. Above 
all, Mr. Burman has a knack of let- 





ting people tell their own s ory » 
that the atmosphere and col ur ay 
not diluted. 

The stories in this book have beep 
published previously in The R -ader’, 
Digest and Colliers Magazine. Her 
they are linked together by two pages 
of italic type and a character called 
Uncle Anse. The link is still tenyoys 
and Uncle Anse, who has nothing to 
do with the stories, might just as well 
have been omitted. Personally we 
would rather have had a map. The 
chapters stand on their own and the 
very attractive pencil drawings by 
Alice Caddy are all the embellishmen; 
needed. A different and enjoyable 
travel book of much human interest, 

M. Fevtoy 


Miss M. Felton is a freelance writer 
who has travelled widely in North 
America and Europe. 


* * * 


General Geography for Colleges 


by O. D. Von Engeln and B. C. Net 
schert 
(Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 
New York. $7.50) 


General Geography for Colleges is an- 
other in a relatively long line of text- 
books designed for introductory college 
courses in geography. As it is a text- 
book designed for the first year of 
college and as there are at present 
several available texts in this field, 
this book must show that it has some- 
thing new or fresh to offer before it 
can be said to be anything more than 
just another textbook. 

In the opinion of this reviewer 
much of this book differs but little 
from its predecessors. Most of it is 
devoted to the utilization of resources 
and this discussion is based upon 
climatic regions. There is not general 
agreement amongst geographers upon 
the basis for establishing climatic re- 
gions, nor is climate the main physical 
control over economic activity. In 
this regard the book offers little that 
is fresh or new. 

The climatic regions approach to 
introductory geography has been used 
many times before and it seems te 
fall short of meeting the needs of an 
introductory text. If the purpose of 
the book is to discuss each country 0 
the world, then it would seem more 
logical to base the materials upon the 
political divisions involved. It is un 
fortunate but many college freshinen 
do not know the locations of the 
countries of the world. They would 
do better to learn where the countries 
are before another element such 
climatic regions is superimposed uj)00 
their studies. 

The first three chapters, which are 
broadly grouped under the heading 
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and varks of the World”, are an 
ateres ing introduction to the sub- 
ct of zeography. In them the major 
shysic | and cultural features of the 
yorld are discussed and their dis- 
ibution is shown on outline maps. 
While the classification of cities as 
yed by the authors will not be 
reed with by all geographers, it is 
yecessury that the student have the 
diferent types of cities indicated to 
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LeTes 
a ented. Photographs have been used 
— freely and are well chosen. The maps 
writer fare Well drawn and the data is clearly 
North preseti tet | ° 
Gorpon D. Taytor 
* * + 
The Soviet Far East 
leges by Erich Thiel 
‘Ny Methuen and Company, Limited, 
- «V@- ‘ ~ 
London, England. $7.00) 
ishers § In writing a book about the far 
eastern regions of the U.S.S.R. Pro- 
san. csr Thiel undertook an exceedingly 
1S an- > : . 
lifficult task. He had to describe an 
 text- ot “af 
area he was unable to visit and about 
‘ollege F - . 8 
which he could not obtain informa- 
| text-#, 
ion through the usual sources, such 
ar of . 
1s reliable literature of reasonably re- 
resent . ft 
field ent date, governmental information 
‘Bagencies or academic and commercial 
some- . . ah ‘ . “T 
aati astitutions. The Soviet authorities 
ore eape 
are never willing to release much pre- 
» than 
cise information about their country 
. _ Band the far east appears to have been 
‘ewer 
little mnder a particularly dense cloak of 


ecrecy since the war. Most of the 


| 
| 


| 


a literature on which the book is based 
upea therefore of pre-war vintage. — 
ier Dr. Phiel s book was _ originally 
upon published in German in 1953 and the 
a English translation by Annelie and 
al Ralph M. Rockwood appeared in 
ay 1957. lhe area discussed is south- 
that eastern Siberia, lying east of 100°E | 
and south of the 55th parallel and a 
h to ‘trip of land about 150 miles wide 
vised @ UBBing along the coast from Vladi- 
am vostok to Cape Deshnev. Most of the 
of ang Mork is concerned with the physical 
anil geography of the area, and this part 
ryne” certainly of considerable and last- 
more 4 a8 value for both reference and for 
1 the the student of geography. Much of it 
> would however, have been easier to 
follow if one or two good fold-in maps 
une? thad been provided; altogether the 
the : avonews gether the 
‘ould graphic material is not much help to 
+ ries the reader. 
h es In discussing the economy of the 
won Ares Dr. rhiel faced a nearly impos- 
sible task, since there are so very few 
+ * dat i available and such figures as are 
pullished have to be read with 


ding 





wisely did. The 1937 figures are of 
not much more than historic interest 
today in view of the very rapid de- 
velopment of the area during and 
since the war. This growth is well 
demonstrated by Dr. Thiel’s figure of 
population growth for 1939 
35.5 per cent, while the over-all popu- 
lation of the U.S.S.R. remained near- 
ly constant. The delay between the 
book’s original publication and its 


caution, which Professor Thiel very | 


50 of | 


| 
| 


WHERE ARE 
You 


OFF 10? 


release in English is regrettable, since 


a considerable amount of statistical 
material was published by the Soviet 
authorities in 1956 and this renders 
some of the earlier economic data ob- 
solete. There is no mention of the im- 
portance of slave or semi-forced labour 
in the development of the area, and 
the impact of collectivisation and the 
wartime relocation of industry are 
barely mentioned, but this omission 
is clearly due to the unavailability of 
reliable figures. 

Since 1953 the railway from Ulan 
Battor to China has been completed, 
construction has started on the Bratsk 
hydro-electric development and pre- 
liminary work on the joint Soviet- 
Chinese Amur basin project is in prog- 
ress. These developments would in- 
dicate that the Soviet Far East is 
about to change from a distant out- 
post of the empire to an area of major 
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importance in the economy of the 
ULS.S.R. 
QO. Fisuer 
Mr. O. Fisher is at the Headquarters 
of the Defence Research Board, in the 
Division concerned with Soviet affairs. 
During the war he served with the 
Royal 4 { ir Force. 


> * * 


Greenland 
The Royal Danish Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs 
(The Macmillan Company of 
Canada, Toronto. $3.00) 


Although in recent years Greenland 
and its people have been described 
and illustrated in numerous books, 
few readers, even among the Danes, 
can claim much more than school-book 
knowledge of the “largest island in 
the world” and its inhabitants, the 
Greenlanders, who a few years ago 
elected to become full-fledged citizens 
of Denmark. 

To remedy this obvious want, the 
Danish Tourist Society, in 1952, pub- 
lished a small book on Greenland 
written by people closely connected 
with Greenland and its administra- 
tion. This little book, written in 
Danish was so great a success that the 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
almost immediately issued an English 
translation entited Greenland. To the 
seven original sections, entitled (1) 
“Greenland Mountains, Sea and 
Ice,” (2) the “Greenland Administra- 
tion,” (3) “The Greenlanders Past 
and Present,” (4) “Greenland Cul- 
ture,” (5) “Greenland Daily Life,” 
(6) “From Kayak to Cutter: Green- 
land Industries and Occupations,” 
and (7) “East Greenland,” was added 
a new section (8) the “Scientific Ex- 
ploration of Greenland.” In a second 
edition of Greenland now available in 
Canada and the United States from 
the Macmillan Company of Canada, 
Limited have been added two further 
sections dealing with (9) the “Ra- 
tional Surveying of Greenland,” and 
(10) “Greenland in the Age of Tech- 
nical Science.” 

The ten articles are well written 
and authoritative, the translation is 
good and the 140-odd excellent photo- 
graphs are well chosen and well re- 
produced. It is a pity, therefore, that 
the legends accompanying them are 
too often trite and not so carefully 
prepared as the text. A few are even 
misleading or erroneous as when, on 
page 165 Nunatak is said to be a 
“Greenlandic word meaning a moun- 
tain”’ (sic), or, where on page 129 it is 
implied, in the legend below the pho- 
tograph of a herd of musk-oxen, that 
in former times these animals were 
common also on the west coast. How- 
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ever, most of the photographs tell 
their own story and this small but 
attractive and informative book can 
be recommended to anyone who 
wishes an informal but informative 
introduction to Greenland, its people 
and its administration. 

A. E. Porsiip 


Dr. A. E. Porsild was formerly on 
the Danish Biological Station in Green- 
land, and was later appointed Chief 
Botanist to the Government of Canada. 
He is a world authority on Arctic plant 
life. 

. . * 
Empire Information Project 
Atlas 


(Educational Production, Limited, 
London. $7.14) 


This is more than an atlas. It is a 
compendium of information about the 
British Colonial Empire presented in 
graphic form—indeed, one is tempted 
to say in poster form, for each of the 
forty-three sheets deals with one ter- 
ritory, or group of such, by means of 
brightly coloured pictorial sketch 
maps, drawings, charts, diagrams and 
boldly printed short statements of 
fact. For example, the sheet entitled 
“The Mediterranean” includes a 
sketch map of the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas showing air and sea routes 
and principal settlements; a picture of 
a ship going through the Suez Canal 
and three historical dates in the de- 
velopment of the route to the Far 
East; a larger scale map of Gibraltar, 
two pictures of the island fortress, 
significant dates in its political history 
and six facts about its importance, 
population, climate and economy. 
This is followed by two sheets dealing 
in a similar way with Malta, G. C. 
and Cyprus before the next group of 
four sheets dealing with British West 
Africa. Six other large areas of the 
world follow—FEast and South Africa; 
Indian Ocean; the Far East; West 
Indies, Bahamas and Bermuda; An- 
tarctica and South Atlantic; and 
British Pacific Islands. 

The purpose of the work is to pro- 
vide up-to-date factual, “digestible” 
information about British dependen- 
cies progressing towards self-govern- 
ment. That it does so in an attractive 
and stimulating manner is in no small 
measure due to the British Society for 
International Understanding, who un- 
dertook the editorial work. Each of 
the sheets can be used individually, 
like a wall map, so that they should 
be especially valuable for teaching in 
both primary and high schools. 

N. L. NicHoison 


Dr. N. L. Nicholson is Director of 
the Geographical Branch, Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys which 
is responsible for the new Atlas of 
Canada. 
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America’s Natural Reso irces 
Edited by Charles H. Call 20n 


The Ronald Press Comp: ny 
pony, 










New York. $3.75) = 

hrous 

" T ‘ . bic 
The Natural Resources Council of th | 
America (which represents forty ng Mer 
tional and regional associations jy "abh 
terested in conservation) deserves th re 
thanks of everyone for its initiative jy os 
producing this book. In choosing the 
Charles H. Callison of the Nations “it 
Wildlife Foundation as editor, buy 
broad, unbiased and careful consider <i 


ation of all facets of renewable rp 
source management was assured, 

Mr. Callison, because of his posi 
tion, is aware of the most importan 
and up-to-date ideas in the resour 
field and has chosen wisely in select 
ing the experts who have contribute 
to the book. Chapters by Shirley W 
Allen and Fairfield Osborn on “Cop 
servation, an Ecological Approach’ 
and “Renewable Resources an 
Human Populations” introduce eigh 
chapters, each a distillation of th 
most modern ideas on the wise use ¢ 
a specific resource. The following 
chapters are included: “Soil” by 
Firman E. Bear, “Water” by H. G. 
Wilm, “Grasslands” by David F. 
Costello, “Forests” by Henry Cleppe 
and Lowell Besley, “Wildlife” by 
Joseph J. Shomon, “Fish” by Alber 
S. Hazzard and William Voigt, Junior 
“Parks and Wilderness” by Howard 
Zahniser, ““Land Use Principles and 
Needs” by Edward H. Graham. 

The need for an integrated policy 
for renewable natural resources, in- 
volving multiple-used management 
in its broad aspects is explained in « 
final chapter by Ira N. Gabrielson. 

Included in an appendix is the 
policy for renewable natural resources 
which was adopted by the Natural 
Resources Council in 1951. We maj 
well hope for and work toward its 
early adoption. A second appendix 
gives biographical details of the con- 
tributors for the volume. 

Over the past years much has bees 
said and written about the conflicts 
between big game and grassland and 
forest users, between sport and com- 
mercial fisheries and other water 
users and between those who wish to 
maintain primitive areas for recrea- 
tion and those who wish to harves! 
timber or other renewable resources. 
By selecting experts with a_ very 
broad background in resource use, 
Callison has been able to demonstrate 
repeatedly that real multiple resource 
use is not only possible but is in fae! 
quite practicable and desirable, pre- 
vided only that careful planning and 
a real desire for co-operation ar 
present. 

The aim of the National Willife 
Federation, which has been real ze¢ 
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> eee » Cal! son and his expert assistants, 
Rial . to p vide a book valuable to the 
idest possible selection of readers. 
pony, The ditor’s expressed hope is that 
jroug! this book, all members of the 
; wblic will be brought face to face 
‘ neil offs), tle dangers threatening renew- 
orty Na# bJe resources and will, after reading it, 
Hons ing able to participate in positive intell- 
Prves th lent action at community, state and 
ative i ational level to reduce the threats. 
Choosing The fact that the book deals main- 
Nationa vwith United States conditions does 
dilor, ot detract from its value to the 
“onsider anadian reader. The truths of re- 
‘able re ewable resource use are not limited 
red. y political boundaries. 
his pos ‘Every voting North American citi- 


‘portanie .n and many of those too young to 
Fesourcdl vercise the franchise would profit 
n select from reading the book. There is a real 
tribute eed for North Americans to develop 
irley W n “ecological conscience’” — to treat 
n “¢ OB heir bountiful renewable resources in 
proach’h ich a way as to derive the maximum 
“€S aN@ustained yield from them and to 
Ce eigi.ave them unimpaired for the use of 
of tht ture generations. The book will aid 
€ use reatly in developing that state of 
llowingh id. 
“Eos mind. 
nil” bi The book is well produced, the type 
asy to read and free from errors. A 
welve-page index forms a_ useful 
eference to text subjects. It is hoped 
that the book will be as widely read 
as the importance of its message and 
the high professional standards and 
leasing style of its contributors 
warrant. V. E. H. Sotman 


Mr. V. E. H. Solman is assistant 
chief of the Canadian Wildlife Service 
in the National Parks Branch of the 
Department of Northern Affairs and 
Vational Resources. 
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* * * 


Dawn in Arctic Alaska 
by Diamond J enness 


(Thomas Allen Limited, 
Toronto, $5.50) 


The Canadian Arctic Expedition, 
1913-18, was among the last arctic ex- 
peditions with the glamour of the old 
days of exploration, when there were 
still new lands to discover and un- 
spoiled Eskimos to observe, and be- 
fore the aircraft and the radio reduced 
the world to its present restricted 
sie. It is therefore of particular in- 
lerest to have a new book by one of 
the most distinguished members of 
this expedition, writing of those far- 
of days from the mellow experience 
of a lifetime spent in the study of 
n factg’@thropology. , 

a rhe present book is not, however, 
g an about the then little-known Copper 
— Eskimos among whom Dr. Jenness 
did his main work on this expedition. 
lt deals with the first year only, 
which he spent on the north coast of 
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Alaska, where contact with whalers 
and traders had already changed the 
ways of the natives. In this respect it 
is perhaps a little disappointing, but 
we must hope that Dr. Jenness has 
not finished writing his reminiscences 
and that there will be more selective 
fare to come. 

The narrative is pleasant and well 
written but occasionally a little dull, 
recounting the uneventful day-to-day 
life among the author’s Eskimo hosts. 
Throughout the winter Dr. Jenness 
lived with various Eskimo families, 
studying their ways and learning 
their language, with an occasional 
sledge journey to the trading post at 
Barrow or the expedition headquarters 
at Camden Bay to break the mono- 
tony. The short summer he spent ex- 
cavating old camp sites on Barter 
Island, with a colourful group of na- 
tive helpers and one competitor, who 
asserted his right to excavate on his 
own account for curios which he sold 
to the whalers. The book is written 
for the ordinary reader, not for the 
specialist, but to this ordinary reader 
at any rate it seemed that a little 
more anthropological and archaeo- 
logical detail would have been wel- 
come and would have added to the 
interest. Some of the most interesting 
parts of the book are those dealing 
with the sociological aspects of Eski- 
mo life, and with the tensions that 
result from an Arctic winter spent in 





crowded quarters, even among such 
even-tempered and cheerful people 
as these. The author displays a 
shrewd and sensitive insight and a 
sense of proportion. While obviously 
liking and admiring the sturdy and 
resourceful Eskimos, he points out, 
for instance, that their often-vaunted 
honesty is largely due to the size of 
the community in which they live 
“for with a population so small, 
everyone always knew who was living 
where, and a pilferer had little or no 
chance of escaping detection. Human 
nature the world over is a tissue of 
weaknesses, and honesty comes much 
more easily in a tiny community than 
in a great city, where misconduct al- 
ways hopes that the multitude of 
alien tracks will cover up its own 
footprints.” (p. 129). 

Visually the book is a sheer joy, 
beautifully produced by the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press and delight- 
fully illustrated by an Italian artist, 
Giacomo Raimondi, whose pencil 
sketches, mostly from the author’s 
photographs, are among its chief at- 
tractions. There are also some charm- 
ing drawings by Eskimos. 

Moira DuNBAR 


Miss Moira Dunbar is in the Geo- 
physics Section of the Defence Research 
Board. She specializes in the study of 
aerial photography of the Canadian 
Arctic Regions. 
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CONTAINING INCO NICKEL 


Everyone knows that in time, the face of a 
city can get pretty grimy. Now it needn't 

ever. That's the beauty of this modern method 
of building. 
construction 
the outer wall of a building washes clean with 


stainless steel curtain wall 
The bright, smooth surface on 


every rainfall. Upkeep expense is negligible. 











Curtain wall construction costs less in the 





long run. The walls go up in panels quickly 
and easily. They reflect sunlight 


crack or buckle. Stainless steel curtain walls 


They won't 


are less than half as thick as masonry walls, 
space. The 
weigh less, too. Builders can use lighter 


allowing more useable walls 





Now under construction, the modern office building of and less costly—steel columns. 
Atlas Steels Limited in Welland, Ontario, will have a bright, 
shiny stainless steel exterior. The stainless steel used in 


the curtain walls of this building contains Inco Nickel. 


the face of a building 


That's the economy of stainless steel curtain 
wall construction. It explains why a number 
of new buildings will have these bright, shiny, 
rust-resistant stainless steel outer walls. And 
Inco supplies nickel to the Canadian sted 
company that produces stainless steel. 


Nickel helps give stainless steel its rich, silvery 
lustre and its exceptional strength . . . ma 

it easy to fabricate. Small wonder that 
tableware, modern sinks and so many ot 
beautiful and practical items for the ho 
made with nickel-containi 
Stainless steel. Another example of the wa 
Inco metals serve the Canadian industri 
that serve you. 


are now 


Inco has recently published a colourful and beautifully illustrated 32-page booklet about 
Canada’s important nickel industry, entitled “The Exciting Story of Nickel”. It 
is written primarily for Canadian youth by 


flan King, but adults will also find it 


full of interesting information. Just write to Inco for a free copy of this booklet 


iMco. THE INTERNATIONAL 


NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITE: 
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